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The Hussites before Naumburg. | 
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TRANSLATED FOR THE COMMONWEALTH, FROM 
THE GERMAN OF ADOLF LOBER, BY SARAH J. 
BRIGHAM,. 


(An annual children’s festival is celebrated at 
Naumburg, in Saxony, in commemoration‘of the 
event here described, which took place, accord- 
ing to tradition, July 28, 1432.] 


‘Help us, O Heaven! The Hussites 
Before the city stand, 
The ficrce and cruel Taborites, 
The scourge of all the land.” 
Loud peals the druin’s shrill rattle— 
A wing of fear and dread— 
Made from the skin of Liska 
Who once the Hussites led. 
The blind old warrior, dying, 
Bequeathed it to his host, 
The foe to quell and scatter, 
As ‘twere his sheeted ghost. 
“The chalice on our banner 
With red blood shall brim high, 
And your fair city’s d vellings * 
In smoking ruins lie. 
“Brave Huss was by your bishop 
Bound to the fiery stake; 
Naumnburg shall now atonement 
In blood and ashes make.” 


Thus swore the fierce Procopius, 
Of Taborites the head; 
His hordes the gates are storming, 
Thirsting for vengeance dread. 
The burghers, pale with terror, 
In anxious council met, 
That they the foe might soften 
To change his cruel threat. 


t 


As one they are united 
In this their sofest need, 
To send their tender children 
For mercy sweet to plead. 
The mothers deck their darlings 
As lambs for offerings dressed, 
With many tears and blessings 
Clasped to each aching breast. 


With snow-white banners waving 





aut. This is natural, and to a certain degree it 
Slow to the ssi they drew, is well. We surely should not wish to see the 
The long procession guarded j little boys and girls around us sv many little 


By archers strong and true. 
But stronger than the archers 

Went up the mothers’ prayer, 
That angels would protect them, 

And give them victory there. 


| 


| 


In pure w..ite raiment shrouded 
In silence marched the band, 


Sweet rosemary and citron 
Held in each little hand. 

And as they stand all trembling | 
Beneath the warrior’s eye, 

“Al! mercy!” in sore anguish 
The soft young voices cry. 

Then down before him kneeling 
They still for merey seck, 

With sad and piteous weeping, 

Till tears flowed down his cheek. & 
Now looks the conquered captain it 
Upon his soldiers bold, 
Their war-ery is forgotten, 1] 

Their thirst for vengeance cold. } 
Then kindly he invited | i 
His litthke guests to eat, 
And freely set be fore them 
Some wine and cherries sweet. 


| 
He bade his men the cymbals, | 


The flute and horn-to sound; 
And on the green turf springing 


hey danced in merry round. 
}6 
To soft Bohemian music 


They danced in circling maze, 
Until ihe evening shadows 
Fell on the sun’s last rays. 
And as he turned them homeward 
He bade them cry ‘‘Huzza!” 
And at the bridge while crossing 
To shout Victoria!” 

That sound assured the mothers : 
‘Now the marauding foe 

Will without spoil or booty 
From our fair city go.” 

And as the band of children 
In triumph left the place, 

The warrior said, while musing, 
With grave and thoughttul face : 





‘“*We have indeed been vanquished, 
But in no bloody fight; 

From mouths of little children 
God works his sovereign might.” 





The Curse of 1876. 


BY JEAN AKNOLD. 


“Two hundred years of poverty and strug: | 
gle!” might be written onthe tombstone of Amer | 
ica’s first two centuries. 
life and for ideal freedom from the time the little | 
‘*Mayflower” landed her great-souled men and 
women on the dreary New England shore till | 
forty or fifty years ago! There was contending 
with natural forces, and with unnatural ones. | 
Men worked with all their strength; women 
with all their endurance, without any ten-hour 
law to give them relief. If we could allot the 
two hundred and fifty years since that memora- 
ble voyage to three generations, giving to each 
a duration of eighty years, we should find that 


{ E ; 
the whole life of the first and second, and the In this condition of things, with so much work | 
childhood of the third, generation was spent in to be done, why is it that wealth is not silent 


work which had far more prose in it than poe- 
try. Childhood in those days and in these are | 
two different things—different in their very con 


stitution. 


their children an example. 
not heard of the wives who were ‘‘four-o’clock gold mines are at Central (ity, Boulder City, 
risers”? On washing-day morning we might! Georgetown, and other places, from forty-five 
have found them up at two—if they did not be- | 
gin the night before. 
in one, ceaseless round of labor till darkness 
sent them to rest. 
milkpans told their story of neatness, while 
the needle was dexterously plied, making little 
Jeremiah’s and Charity’s clothes and their own 
ruffieless gowns. 
side as now for the consolation of those prone 
to laziness. 
kitchen with their presence, and strength was 
required to manage the long, creaking ‘‘sweep,” 
situated just far enough from the house to be a 
sufficiently great cross to make a good Chris- 
tian. 


through the snow to borrow a brand of a neigh- 
bor was the only alternative. 
done without cooking conveniences; and life 
was altogether a hard thing, as viewed from the 
standpoint of eighteen hundred and seventy-six. 
Why was there not more fainting and dropping 
down? What star guided these women along 
their toilsome way? Was it not the whole- 
souled ‘‘I will!” appearing in another form, in 


brave, womanly manner the trying conditions 
of the hour? 


other world. Drudgery has been given wings; 
pain is unconsciously borne through ether; 
while wheels have lifted the burden of work 
from man. 
forth every energy to save their children from 
an experience like theirown. They have wished 
to make every hilly road level, shady and pleas- 


wrestlers for their daily bread. 
that no such terrible reality as prompted ‘‘The 
| Cry of the Children” exists to-day. 
|W 
bodies broken down by youth instead of old age. 
It is now generally admitted that much of the 
poor health of the present time is owing to the 
| hard work which was necessarily performed by 
| our ancestors. 


perceived and done away with, there has been a 
| tendency at the same time, unfortunately, to 
| approach the evil which stands at the other ex- 
| treme. 

ing down the street, with cane and fashionable 
| boots, with centennial handkerchief and cigar, 
| resting unconcernedly upon his father’s thou- 


| from an easy life. 
books, or any particular aim in life, but because 


| men to do, is another instance. 
| fondness for gunpowder and fun than for study 
| you find him studiously bent on blowing up bay- 
| windows, and changing the signs of the neigh- 
boring shops, so that, at night, ‘John Tyler, 
Dealer in Hardware, Iron and Steel,” finds 
| himself, in the morning, ‘‘Miss O. Fay,” selling 


men and women of wealth and vast opportuni- 

ties show so little of that resolute spirit which 

fired the youth of the past? Surely it is not on 

account of any lack of work. There are many 
fields waiting to be explored. Every depart- 

ment of manual and mental labor is seeking for 

good workers. 
time when honorable dealing, clear insight and 
energy were more needed; or a determination 
on the part of Americans to turn the country’s 
wealth to the country’s best advantage. 


|ing is in demand. Our typical literary charac- 
ter has been receatly defined as ‘‘dashing, bril- 
liant even in superficiality.” 
|ment of this ‘‘typical character” the conditions 
lof the present time are very favorable. 
work to be done is not, by any means, easy, 
; though easy conditions are absolutely necessary 
for its accomplishment. 
hada literature of its own till it has fairly en- 
| tered upon a prosperous career. Ours is limited | 
| in time to the last sixty years, and in place to 
| the New England and Middle States. 


What a wrestling for reach even the present standard of the East. 


children, and the social and political questions 


Long years | 


The fathers and mothers of those times set | 
Who of us have | 


We see them as they trod 


Sanded floors and shining 


Work did not have its easy 


Pumps had not yet blessed the | 


The fire needed constant attending, and 
f by chance it went out during the night a walk 


Cooking was 


hat of a courageous heart bent on meeting ina 


That time has passed. We are living in an- 


Our fathers and mothers have put 


We may hope 


Many backs 
ere weakened by too heavy burdens, and many 


While this evil of early hardship has been 


Your young gentleman, leisurely walk- 


ands, is a common and forcible illustration of 
he lack of motive power which often results 
Your rich young man at col- 
ege, sent there not on account of any love for 


t is the fashionable thing for the sons of rich 
With a greater 


‘False Hair at a Great Bargain.” 
Why is it that such a large number of young 


In trade, there never was a 


In literature more careful and thoughtful writ- 


For the improve- 


The 


No nation has ever 
j 


It will | 
require a long time for the South and West to 








In the meanwhile there is great need of raisin 
this standard very much higher. 

There never has been a time when woman 
could enter upon alife of such varied usefulness 
asnow. Notonly the kitchen and sewing-room 
claim her, but also the bank, the university and 
the editor's chair. Not only the needle and | 
rolling-pin concern the wives and mothers of 
to-day, but, also, the liberal education of their 


8 } 


it. The resolution has framed itself into a| mining towns are of ordinary size, but the 
whole-souled ‘I will!” and—I was going to growth or existence of these depend on the 
say the battle was ended, as it was. 
of labor and of struggling might come, but the | out, the town or city, unless surrounded by a 
boy’e *‘I will!” had unalterably sealed the man’s | good agricultural district, will become almost 
fate. This is only one picture, but it reveals a) instantly deserted. The silver and gold mines 
world which we of the present know little about. at many places here are doing very well. Gulch 


prosperity of the mines, and if the mines give 


or surface mining was pursued awhile in Den- 
ver in its early days, but the great silver and 


to one hundred miles distant from Denver. 

‘In travelling eastward toward Kansas the 
traveller enjoys for a hundred miles a view of 
Pike’s Peak, s»me 14,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. Though once so famous for gold, it 
has lost its attractions to the ‘‘digger,” for this 
treasure is no longer found; but to the tourist 
its lofty crest presents the grandest scene of all. 
Topeka, the capital of Kansas, is a growing 
city, but not yet large. There are not as yet 
many large settlements scattered through the 
State, but plenty of small villages are springing 
up in the eastern portion. In this part of the 
State I found some excellent farms, and some 
very desirable places to live; here, if the grass- 
hoppers do not continue to eat the crops, we 
may expect to hear good results in the future; 
but of the western portion of Kansas and the 
eastern part of Colorado, years will pass away 
ere settlements of any size will spring up; tor 
here is a barren waste, and but little induce- 
ment for the farmer to locate, even on govern- 
ment lands, as the soil is so poor and barren a 
crow would starve on the crops; the only chance 
for the farmer would be to merge into an Indian, 
and with him hunt the buffalo, which, in this 
location, is more plenty than on any portion of 
our continent. 

After completing the circuit in my travels 
here, in the center of the continent, I started 
again for the Plains. We now passed through 
Wyoming territory, and a very barren country 
itis. A vast level plain, and a decent crop of 
grass, natural or cultivated, [I did not see in 
the whole territory. There are two or three 
fair settlements; Cheyenne and Laramie are 
the largest, and either of these places will not 
exceed 2000 inhabitants; yet these are lively 
towns (there called cities) and will grow rapidly. 

We next ascend the Rocky Mountains, and 
one scarcely realizes that he is upon them; for 
when he reaches Sherman, some 8000 feet above 
the level of the sea, the ascent is so gradual, he 
is surprised to find himself at this high eleva- 
tion; for one cannot look around him, as upon 
Mount Washington, and admire the beautiful 
valleys below, for all the land as far as his vi- 
sion extends is comparatively level for a moun- 
tain region. Here is where Prof. Young, the 
astronomer of Dartmouth College, remained 
one summer to take observations of the stars 
with his telescope. He was sent out by the 
government to ascertain whether at this location 
the interests of astronomy could be advanced 
by the very clear atmosphere that must exist 
at so high an elevation; but the results were 
not satisfactory, inasmuch as in the mountains 
storms are frequent, and it is but a very few 
nights that the sky is sufficiently free from clouds 
to enable the astronomer to observe clearly the 
stars, as any one who has climbed to the sum- 
mit of Mount Washington can testify—a clear 
day being an exception; but when the sky is 
clear at night the clearness of the observa- 
tions is unsurpassed. The government, how- 
ever, gave up the contemplated establishment of 
a national observatory here, as the nights were 
too few for clear observations. I was fortunate 
in arriving at this spot on a clear day, and in 
ascending some elevations the clearness of the 
atmosphere was very apparent. At this eleva- 
tion the air is very thin, and not as easy to 
breathe. In a short run up to a rocky promi- 
nence where a more extensive view could be 
enjoyed, I found it not as easy breathing as be- 
low, where here at the level of the sea sucha 
slight exertion would have passed unnoticed. 
The range stretches along for many miles, and 
the summits are broad and some of them com- 
paratively as level as many valleys about us. 
But few precipitate or sharply-pointed peaks 
are seen. Very probably during the early de- 
velopment of our planet larg. table-lands were 
located at these high elevations, and by the ac- 
tion of wind and rain through the lapse of ages 
these plateaus were scooped or worn partially 
away and the mountains left for us to gaze upon. 





A Character. 
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WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


My one eye sees of things one-half, 

And in me thoughts stay d~arfed and small ; 
How long it is since last a laugh 

From these thin, worn-out lips did fall! 
Dimly I seem to know there is 

Some splendor things assume at times, 
Some life pure as a babe’s fresh kiss, 

Some life passed through in summer climes. 
Therefor I dully search and grope, 

But all I gain is fierce despair, 
And distant gleams of vale and slope 

The western seas enisled upbear. 
But then this body's sullen weight 

Clasps round the pulse of my desire; 
And back in ashes of first state 





of their country. 


upon and turned to as good an account as the | 


poor boy’s first hard-earned dollar? Why is it | 
that the story of success is so seldom accompa- | 
| nied by another of rare opportunities? Where | 

Among the pictures of that time none are is the resolution and indomitable perseverance | 
more touching, more stirring, or more valuable | which is needed as much to-day as formerly ? | 


Falls sudden leap of my soul's fire. 
And so my pain grows still more fierce, 
And words burst forth I know not how; 
Thick-flying shafts, made sharp to pierce, 
That still strike back in cheek and brow! 
And day by day I conscious grow 
How into body turns my soul; 
And then I curse that it be so, 
And deeper in the deep depths roll. 


as indexes of future years, than those which are If our wealth and comparatively easy life con- | : 
: ’ y | If there be hope for men like me 


taken from the child-life of the period. We do 
not find a generation of boys spending all their | 


time out of school in playing croquet, riding the very wealth of this centennial year becomes | 


velocipedes, or descending in the scale of being 


till they become ‘‘leap-frogs.” We see them | in his soul when his pockets are empty, and not | 
everywhere, in the street and on the country- ; when a few thousand dollars are coming into | 


tinue to rob us of the spur to action, and to 
make us listless and indifferent, then, surely, 


its curse. If the boy's *‘I will!” is only born 


| I long forgot in days gone by; 
| To hate and fight is all I see, 
Till all be dead that [ call I! 


Lewis J. Brock. 





Interior Promptings. 
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road; in the shop aad on the farm; but every- | them at twenty-one, then the empty pockets are; One striking evidence of design and provis- 


where we find them hard at work, carrying bur- | 
dens which are not borne by young shoulders | 


a blessing. 
Great as is the work before us, it cannot be 


| ion in our human arrangements is that there are 
| some to conceive all necessary projects. In the 


to-day. Here is one going home at night. He/| accomplished unless we are quickened by the | smallest village there is a leader, an arbiter, to 
has worked hard all day. A bag of meal is | same spirit which animated our grandfathers | whom the inhabitants instinctively turn, and 
thrown over his back—a heavy burden tor a/and grandmothers. One might as well attempt this extends to other corresponding forces. In- 
mere boy. He is tized, the way is long, the | to make a Npartan without the training of a! tinct is unerring, and draws by imperceptible 
bag grows heavy, but what of that? Boys must Spartan as to make a truly great nation without threads. The natural doctor, the lady benedict, 
work; there is no time t» think about anything | a youth inspired by the whole-souled *‘I will!” | those of ability, taste and tact, are easily reached ; 


else. His path lies through athick forest; it is | 
dark and gloomy, for the sun has gone down. 
As he walks on he hears asound. Is it a squir- | 
rel in the branches above him, or a little bird | 
saying ‘‘Good night!” to its companion, which 
our boys hear in returning from their hunting | 





Lysander S. Richards’ Travels. 
gs 
UMBER TWELVE.—COLORADO AND THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS. 


N 


| perpetual fountains become common property. 
| From less to larger the law is the same. A 
| keen writer, quoting from Burke, says: ‘In 
jthe Carnatic alone were to be found above 
| eleven hundred public reservoirs for irrigation, 


cision of the engineering, which in both the 
latter cases brought the operators from the ex- 
treme ends almost face to face in the center, 
was recognized over the whole world. 

Just now, we have another honorable enter- 
prise in the centennial. Paris, London and 
Vienna introduced the fashion, and Philadelphia 
follows in the wake. Still it is an immense un- 
dertaking to forecast and carry through, and 
must have had its inception in an individual, 
who afterwards attracted others to his methods. 
The care, anxiety, perplexity, struggle for funds, 
rack of body and spirit, cannot be measured in 
words. Thousands of rills run thitherward, 
and we must believe that the result will be cred- 
itable, and a financial success. Six months 
hence we shall get the verdict, and rejoice or 
mourn, as the case be. A vast deal of ingenu- 
ity is being brought out, and that from unex- 
pected sources. A lady has sent twenty-five 
different birds, shot and mounted by herself. 
Also rare articles made of feathers. Potatoes, 
squashes, onions, apples, and other products, 
have been improvised in plaster; also dried 
vegetables are announced chemically prepared, 
which will keep in any climate, and only need 
to be boiled to bring out the finest flavor. No 
doubt it would be easier to tell what was not 
there than that patent to every eye, for the 
name is surely legion, and a short life would 
scarcely suffice for minute examination. Tele- 
grams and fire-alarms belong to the great 
discoveries which render mankind debtors to 
those who consummated what had so many 
times been partially essayed. Ether, too, has a 
prominent place everywhere. 

Comparing the present with the past, our 
progress is encouraging, and, if permitted to re- 
turn a hundred years hence, we shall find that 
the ratio has been doubled. 

Our general activities and special inclinations 
are sufficient proof that we each have a duty to 
perform. Gifts are as different as the color of 
our eyes or the expression of our countenances, 
and these are as multitudinous as mankind. No 
two are exactly parallel, neither by any conven- 
tionality can they be su rendered. Members of 
the same household are as diverse as strangers, 
and are riddles to each other. If we would 
have any satisfaction we must endeavor to be 
true to ourselves, and evolve our several pro- 
clivities. Whether rich or poor, we must and 
should have an object. If unnecessary, we are 
not compelled to be nailed to a counter, school- 
room or office; but we should act out our highest 
impulses regardless of criticisms. Art, science, 
literature, and the general interests of humanity 
afford a wide margin. We can choose, and 
then concentrate. With the majority, the wants 
of the system drive to special effort. An ap- 
parent accident often furnishes occupation. It 
must have been so with the Parisian woman 
who, for fifty years, has collected ants’-eggs in 
the woods to supply food for pheasants in the 
Zodlogical Garden. Strange as it appears, 
there is always somebody to do whatever is 
requisite to be donc, however menial or disa- 
greeable the service, and they derive therefrom 
a certain compensation. It is not to them as it 
is estimated by the lookers-on. Many think 
tlrey are pursued by a ‘‘subtle, malicious fate,” 
but close scrutiny usually reveals a sufficient 
cause for every effect. They rush into disaster 
upon the principle that two and two make six, 
and so reap the fruit of a false standard. There 
is that which resembles luck, but the nearer we 
examine, and the more we take the balance of 
powers into the estimate, the clearer we are 
that there is nothing abnornal. We must bend 
our energies and adhere, if we would gather 
grapes or cull roses. They who complain of 
lack of employment are not infrequently those 
who for trivial causes disappoint their custom- 
ers, are slack about their business, and do those 
unmentionable things which disgust, discourage, 
and finally sever quite a strong hold. They 
forget conditions and self-interest well under- 
stood. 

Care for others is another demand of our 
being. We cannot exist for ourselves alone. 
This is why pets in reformatories are having a 
beneficial influence. They create a bond of 
sympathy, and really humanize. They are 
company, too. We cannot add much to the 
already-established fame of diverse dogs, cats, 
birds, spiders, lizards. Flowers are really spir- 
itual companions. They are all through prom- 
ise and fulfillment. How significant the shoot; 
how exciting the bud; how surprising the bloom, 
perfect inform, tint, fragrance. Singly they are 
stars; massed they are constellations. Groups 
of callas, cactuses, azalias, how imposing they 
are! What a tenderness we feel for maiden- 
hair, ferns, mosses, lichens! How they weave 
into our texture, and become one of us! There 
is an indescribable understanding which baffles 
analysis. Our sentiments are virtually returned. 
Perhaps the secret is that there is a spirit-side 
to everything. 

The rudest hut or most spacious mansion is 
empty without children. They are as indige- 
nous as grass androbins. Of course, to parents 
they are all exceptional, and their love grows 
with years, and cannot be. quenched under any 
circumstances. Think of their never-ceasing 
watchfulness from birth to the grave! How 
every fault, misfortune, sorrow, isshared. Even 
disgrace binds rather than relaxes. In prison, 
whosoconstant! What almost infinite patience 
in mothers! What forbearance, and then what 
ripples of delight well-over in their faces! 
What precious grains and ounces of comfort 
for pounds of anguish! What wisdom and 
safety in this perennial store! How otherwise 
could tie race be continued, sustained and im- 
proved? What but this propelling yearning em- 


| boldens the childless to adopt those of other 


stock, admit them to their homes, and the warm- 
est places in their hearts? And when they are 
victims to their inheritance, and evils crop out 
which no education can immediately overcome, 
what makes them hold on, excuse, and ‘‘hope 
against hope”? Pity blends with attachment, 
and performs its sacred mission. ‘These little 
ones are mentors, reflectors, and put us con- 
stantly on the guard. They remind us of our 
shortcomings, and inspire in us a desire for the 
very best. The obligation is mutual, for each 
| is aided by the other. Friends become abso- 
| lutely self-sacrificing, and hold on till death 
| sever them, at whatever cost. Delving men and 
; women will succor their sick or disabled com- 
| trades with intensestzeal. They must do some- 
what, and hence these expressions. The soldier, 
' Rama Singalee, is an instance of heroic devo- 
tion. He stealthily conveyed rice and water 
concealed in a bamboo-cane, which he held up to 





j and that of the Hoosac. The wonderful pre-| ing it!” How rich we might be with a few al-| thought only of the flaming maple- 


|terations! Will it ever be otherwise? Shall 
| temperament always bind us as its slaves? We 
opine not. We have not yet learned to respect 
each other's idiosyncracies; we are not content 
to permit the largest freedom. We are unfair, 
and so heap up trouble. Ages hence, a change 
will come over our vagaries. We shall, if pos- 
sible, withdraw where peace is minus. Apart 
we could be well-wishers and helpers. To- 
gether we are irritants and worry, mortify and 
agonize. Whatever be imperative in the outer, 
we may be certain that twice the amount is re- 
quired within. We do much, we can do more. 
We must conquer temptation in whatever form 
it assails us. Gud and the angels assist us to 
this end, and gratitude unspeakable shall be 
ours! 








The Flowers. 
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WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Side by side they grew, 
In the springtime new, 
White rosebuds fair, 
White rosebuds rare. 
One decked the fair young bride, 
Who stood by her loved one’s side; 
One lay in death’s cold grasp, 
Where never a friend could clasp. 
For one the smile and light; 
For one the tears and night; 
For one, life with its cares, 
Its joys and work and snares; 
For one, death with its rest; 
God knoweth which is best. 
J. Luetra- Down. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Hints for the Summer. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Framincuam, Mass., April 30, 1876. 
A PAINTER OF FIDELITY. 

On the first of March was exhibited, at the 
store of Williams & Everett, in Boston, a fine 
collection of paintings by Boston artists. When- 
ever in any picture-gallery is a sketch of White 
Mountain scenery it rivets my attention at once; 
the frequent result of a long look has been dis- 
appointment at the inadequacy of the artist’s 
representation; but, this time, there was one 
large picture which proclaimed its own name 
and compelled admiration from the beholder. 
Those overlapping ridges and deep ravines, 
those billowy lines of mountain spurs and bat- | 
tlements, lifted one above another till the vast 
majestic dome rises skyward, beautiful and blue 


boughs and 
purple mountain-tops. 
have done likewise. 
4 RECOMMENDATION. 
Those who love the mountains and long to 
dwell in their midst; those who are in search 
of a quiet country home to spend the summer 
with their families for rest, health and happi- 
ness; those who desire a standpoint from which 
to obtain the\{best idea of our American Switz- 
erland, to ride, walk, climb the mountains, and 
make excursions to the celebrated spots among 
the White Mountains, let them turn their foot- 
steps,thither. Here are many beautiful walks, 
ranging from half a mile to a circuit of seven 
miles; while boarders at Bethlehem complain 
that there is but one dusty street for walking. 
The rides are numerous in all directions through 
ever-changing, ever beautiful scenery. Trips 
can be taken with ease to all points of interest, 
afew of which are Echo Lake and Old Man 
of the Mountain, six miles; Throne, twelve 
miles; ascent of Mount Lafayette on horseback ; 
ride to Twin Mountain House, fourteen miles, 
and Whitefield, fifteen miles. An excursion of 
two or three days has been often made by car- 
riage so as to include a visit to Crawford Notch, 
Willey House, etc., and the ascent of Mount 
Washington; parties can ride from here to 
Bethlebem, seven miles, and take the cars for 


Other afflicted ones | 


Causes and Cure of National Corrup- 
tion. 
A DISCOURSE 
Preached at the Church of the Unity, Boston, 
—BY— 
REV. M. J. SAVAGE. 


| LITERATURE. 


Appleton's Journal, for May (April weekly 
parts), ranges through all the realms of litera- 
ture, science and art, and culls the very best. 
The illustrations are always good.—New York, 
D. Appleton & Co. 

The American Architect, for April 29th, has 
extended drawings of the new lunatic hospital 
at Worcester, and of the parish building of St. 
Timothy’s church, Roxboro’, Pa. The miscel- 
lany is timely, as usual.—Boston, J. R. Osgoo 
& Co. 

Macmillan’s, for April, has articles on ‘‘The 
Church of England,” by Matthew Arnold; ‘‘Lo- 
cal Taxation and Administration,” by R. H. I. 
Palgrave; ‘‘ Silver,” by Arthur Ellis—among 
others of a more literary or sentimental turn. 
It is all good reading and agreeably diversified. 
—New York, Macmillan & Co. 

A clever little treatise for all colorists is 
Charcoal Drawing, by Auguste Allongé, trans- 
lated by S. D. W., and published by Hurd & 
Houghton, New York. Though specifically 
written for charcoal drawists, it has hints and 
suggestions for all of cognate art, and is of clear 
and precise expression. C.(. Perkins contrib- 
utes an explanatory introduction.—Received by 
H. O. Houghton & Co. 


The Free Religious Association publisbes, as 


Through wisdom is an house builded; and by un- 
derstanding is it established.—Prov. 24: 3. 

I suppose the writer means that it takes wis- 
dom to build a good house. Any fool can 
build a house. And when we see the style of 
their construction, how leaky they are, how 
soon the timbers rot and the roofs fall in, we 
must concede that the fools have had a large 
hand in the political architecture of the world. 
But to build a good house requires wisdom, and 
only by means of understanding can it be per- 
manently established. 

One hundred years ago our fathers laid the 
foundations of what they fonaly called a “‘house 
of refuge for all nations.” It was to be the 
‘thome of the free.” Its corner-stone was the 
“natural rights of man.” As broad as from 
sea to sea, it was to be domed by the blue 
heavens. The mountains were its pillars, and 
the ciuuds its curtains. ‘The tree-fold inscrip- 
tion over its doorway was ‘Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity.” Pouring through this the people 
were tocome, and beneath its sun lit arches and 
in its broad halls all races were to mingle treely 
as a band of brothers. 

“Through wisdom” they laid the foundations. 
They cemented them in their own blood, and 
poured out their tears as an oblation. Then 

















Fabyan’s, and accomplish the same tour in less 
time. ‘*Mine host” is a careful driver, who 
thoroughly understands his business; when he 
is holding the reins you need not tremble at the 
steepest hill or the narrowest stage-road; he 
will answer pleasantly all your innumerable 
questions about the mountain-peaks, the streams 
and the villages; he is ever ready to spring 
from his seat and help the ladies to alight, in 
order to explore a nook by the roadside, or ob- 
tain the better view from a neighboring field, 
or perhaps himself to pick for some one a cov- 
eted branch of bright leaves; he aims to meet 
the wishes of the party as to; teams, hours of 
starting and return, etc., regardless of his own 
convenience. Other senses than those of sight 
crave gratification, and the tourists from this 
house are sure to find under the wagon-seat a 
lunch-box filled with a most generous supply 
of good things. On your return from a long 
excursion, at however unseasonable hour of the 
day or evening, you may depend on a pleasant 
reception from the family (which is not the case 
at al) boarding-houses) and the speedy prepara- 
tion of a bountiful meal. It is the place for 
the strong to enjoy tife, for the feeble to find 
health, and for children to grow fat and rosy. 
The invalid, sitting on the piazza, is fanned by 





in the distance, yet near enough to be awfully 
grand, that can be no other than our king of 
mountains, Washington. No need to leok in 
the catalogue for ‘‘No. 53, Mount Washington, 
from Blackwell's Mountain, Upper Bartlett, 
N. H.;” but we do look for the artist’s name, 
and read ‘‘Benjamin Champney.” With ease 
and pleasure we select all his pictures by their 


the fresh mountain-breezes, and without an ef- 


they left the place and the materials in the 
hands of their children, that by them the work 
might be completed and established. And what 
is the result? Naturally enough it has fallen 
short of their expectations. We ought not to 
be discouraged by that. All reformers are in- 
spired by the vision of a millennium. Seeing 
in thought the ideal ‘kingdom of God” they 
imagine that it is ‘immediately to com2;” and 
so they expect that the ‘‘city of God” will 
straightway descend out of heaven and dwell 
among men. But it is of slow growth and long 
delayed. That we have not, then, succeeded in 
making our country all that such men as Samuel 
Adams dreamed when he exclaimed, ‘*This is a 
most glorious day!” is only to say that human 
progress is slow, and that ages are minutes in 
the tick of the clock of eternity. But that our 
progress is only slow is not the whole truth. 
We have come to the time of celebrating the 
centennial of the hour when the corner-stone 
of our national house was laid. We have in- 
vited our brother-nations to come and lvok over 
with us the work that we have dune. When 
lo! we awake to find that we have asked them 
to come and witness our shame. This house 
that we have called a ‘*Temple of Libe-ty” has 
been made a ‘“‘den of thieves.” The high priests 
themselves have blindfolded justice, and turned 
to plundering the very sanctuary where our 
treasured hopes were laid. The enemies of 
popular government abroad point their fingers 
at us and say, ‘*We told youso! This is what 
comes of giving the common people power!” 
While a feeling of heart-sickness and discour- 
agement is felt by thousands at home whose 


one of its tracts, Transcendentalism: a Lecture, 
by Theodore Parker, which never before has 
seen the light. It was written about 1850, and 
delivered at various places. It is full of his 
happy thoughts and racy descriptions, and will 
impart equally pleasure and information. Old 
friends of Mr. Parker will welcome this posthu- 
mous contribution.—Boston, 1 Tremont place. 
The April and May numbers of the New Eng- 
land Medical Gazette have about the usual 
quantity and quality of professional reading. 
We are glad to learn from the April issue that 
Boston is now possessed of a hospital where any 
persons 0: the thousands within her borders who 
prefer homeopathic treatment in sickness may 
receive such when so unfortunate as to need 
medical attention of any kind. The building is 
but just across West Concord street from the 
City Hospital, and was.expected to be ready for 
occupancy on May 1.—Boston, Otis Clapp & 
Son. 
The Phrenologtcal Journal, for May, has por- 
traits of F. A. P. Barnard, President of Colum- 
bia College, N. Y., John W. Garrett, President 
of Baltimore and Ohio railway, and ‘‘Mother” 
E. D. Stewart, leader of the woman's cru- 
sade against the liquor trade, with sketches of 
each; also, continuation of ‘‘How to Draw the 





fort can feast her eyes on the beautiful prospect | 
which her robust friends, on their return from a 
twenty-mile jaunt, declare, after all, to be ‘‘fully | 
as satisfactory as anything we have seen.” 

THE PLACE. 
Where is this place, and how is it reached? 
It is the ‘‘Goodnow House,” on Sugar Hill. 








superior beauty, their peculiar fidelity to nature, | 
or rather their faithful idealization of nature. 
How fine is his ‘‘View of Mystic Lake, from 
Winchester, Mass.”! Especially charming is a | 
picture of ** Mount Lafayette, from Littleton, 
N. H.,” after the first snow has fallen on its 
summit, when the surrounding country is bright 
with autumn foliage and the landscape is bathed 
in the rosy hues of sunset; there are the Hay- 
stacks in front, and a glimpse of Mount Hooket 
on the left. Nevertheless, Lafayette has a 
dwarfed look, the valley rises between us and 
covers too much of the mountain sides. This 
is not the fault of the artist, but of his situa- 
tion; had he gone a few miles south, toa certain 
spot where [ have often watched those sunset 
tints which he has so well depicted, flooding 
the whole Franconia range, and far-off Wash- 
ington with his stately brothers, in a glory that | 
seemed not of earth, there he might have 
painted Lafayette in its perfect grandeur from 
summit to base, the gate of the Notch besides, 
and a valley of incomparable peace and loveli- 
ness lyiog at the foot of the beautiful mountain. 
The place of which I speak has preéminent at- 
tractions for artists, but artists never go there, 
except occasionally a wandering photographer, 
who takes a scereoscopic view of the house and | 
croquet-grounds, and crowds into his camera a 
bit of the magnificent view, with a group of | 
boarders in the foreground. Yes, there are | 
boarders, and have been for six happy summers, | 
pleasant people, true lovers of the mountains, | 
who long for a Champney to come there and | 
paint for their winter firesides glimpses of the 
wondrous beauty which fills their souls through 
the summer that stretches into October. 
NEW JOYS FOR WHITE MOUNTAIN TOURISTS. | 
Many tourists from the Profile House ride 
through Franconia Village on their way to 
Crawford's, thinking there is little scenery worth 
beholding till Bethlehem is attained. But only | 
a mile and a quarter from Franconia, reached by 
a winding, hilly road, constantly ascending till 
four hundred feet above the village, stands a 
house, from the piazza of which there is a finer 
view than Conway can give, or far-famed Beth- | 











Dalton Hills in the north. 
Franconia range, Lafayette and Profile Moun- 
tains, but six miles distant; a little to the left, 
over unnumbered hills (which would arrest the 
eye anywhere else) we look away to the White 
Mountains — Madison, Jefferson, Washington, 
| Clay and Pleasant, the first four visible in un- 
| veiled majesty nearly from base to summit. 
| Mount Washington is distant twenty-four miles, 
yet on a clear day we can see, with the naked 
eye, the railroad track, the smoke of the en- 
gine, the mighty ravines, and the glittering roof 
| of the hotel onits summit. From the hill which 
| rises behind the house to the height of two hun- 
dred or three hundred feet, and can be ascended 
easily in half an hour, the view is widened so 
as to embrace the western horizon also— Mount 
Agassiz, Jefferson Hills and Starr King Moun- 
tain, the Stratford Peaks, the villages of Jeffer- 
| son and Whitefield, the mountains of Wil- 
| loughby Lake and Dixville Notch, the Green 
| Mountains, and even peaks in Canada. In the 
| broad valley lie farm-houses scattered among 
fields of waving grain, and two picturesque 
|lakes nestled among woods where the maple 
| and pine, the birch and the hemlock, make ever- 
| varying hues of green, now in the sunshine, 
| aow in the shadow of a passing cloud. As you 
‘look down over the sloping hillside you have 
climbed through the dense grove of sugar- 
/maples that girdle it, and the wilderness of 








raspberry bushes from which you gathered | petween the old house and the Maple Grove, | embraces, for vocalization, ‘‘Centennial Days,” 
| song, words by J. F. Dooly, music by Charles 


A New Englander who has never lived in! from the extent of some acres to more than five | Duke Phoya Si P*hifoor, who, deprived of his | many a luscious berry :— 


or fishing excursions through the quiet woods? | Colorado, or visited these vast regions, canj miles in circumference, built with admirable | &¥es, without food or raiment, in a boiling sun, 


The sound comes again; this time it is nearer. | hardly appreciate the summer showers with skill and labor, and maintained at a mighty | ¥3% confined in an iron cage suspended over a. 


The boy hurries on; awolf is behind him; it | 
seems as if his back were breaking; as if he) 
never should get out of the forest; vet, for all | 


which the Atlantic and Middle States are bless- charge.” The work reveals the master-mind, fiver which he could just touch with his finger- 


ed; for, as I stated in my last number, there and must have been mapped as a totality ere | tips, and where he suffered from the most cruel 


are but five or six days in the entire year that the carrying-out was attempted. In our midst | thirst. 


‘On vour left the sheep are cropping 
The short grass and daisies pale, 
While five maple-trees stand dropping 
Separate shadows toward the vale, 
Over which in choral silence 
The hills look you their ‘All hail!” 


| admittance), or carries ever in his heart an un- 


lehem; a glorious panorama of mountains and | 
hills, forest and valley, sweeping the eastern! byt soon like one united family enjoying the 
horizon from Moosilauke in the far south to the | sweet home-fecling that pervaded the whole 
There is the entire | 


The postoffice address is Mr. E. H. Goodnow, 
Franconia, New Hampshire. The traveller can 
select any desirable route from Boston or New 
York to Littleton, N. H., and if you have pre- 
viously written Mr. Goodnow the day and hour 
of your expected arrival, he will be at the Lit- 
tleton station and drive yourself and baggage 
to his house—a refreshing ride of six miles. If 
you wish the famous ride by stage from Ply- 
mouth to the ‘‘Profile House,” make a similar 
arrangement to be met at the latter place, which 
is six miles distant. It is possible, though less 
pleasant, to take a ‘‘Profile House” stage at 


Face,” with expressive illustrations; a suggest- 
ive mention of ‘‘The Girl of the Period;” the 
continuation of stories and sketches of ‘‘Wo- 
man-Suffrage ;” ‘‘American Longevity ;” ‘‘Color 
of the Eyes;” Editorial Notes, Poetry, and 
other items.—New York. 
We have received, not the initial, but the 
tifth (the May), number of a periodical recently 
starte | in Boston, the title of which, The Musi- 
ctan and Artist, indicates the objects to which 
it is devoted. Besides ‘‘Art from Abroad,” by 
S. G. W. Benjamin; a slight review of ‘‘Span- 
ish Art,” by Sara A. Moore; a leaf from the 
“Atheneum,” by Miriam Leigh; Mr. Hunt's 
‘“‘Art Talks;” ‘*Music in New York,” and the 
‘‘Musical Men of our Time,” by F. H. Drowne; 
there is also an article on the ‘‘Drama,” and the 
last chapter of a musical story by Charles Bar- 
nard.—Edward A. Samuels. 

It would be difficult to devise a more elegant 
School Geography than that issued by the Har- 


hope was so far ahead of any present realiza- 
tion. 

If the demonstration would help us any, it 
would be easy enough to prove that other na- 
tions and other times have developed corrup- 
tions far more colossal than our own. Eng- 
lishmen would need to fcrget the glassy nature 
of their own house before they could afford to 
throw stones very vigorously at ours. But I 
confess I get very cold comfort out of consider- 
ations of this kind. It hardly makes one per- 
son handsome to point out the ugliness of some- 
body else. When two thieves fall to calling 
each other names it comes somewhat short of 
making either of them honest. When, there- 
fore, some other nation points at our disgrace, 
{ can do like the boys on the street-corner, and 
shout back ‘‘You're another!” but our public 
service is rascally and thievish still. 

One thing is plain: and that is, that republi- 
can government cannot long go on in the con- 
dition in which we find ourselves to-day. A 
monarchy may find strength and permanence in 
the power and character of its king. An aris- 
tocracy may flourish if only the upper and 





Littleton to Franconia Village, whence Mr. 
Goodnow will convey you to his house, about a 
mile and a quarter. Mrs. Goodnow will greet | 
you at the door with a smiling welcome, and | 
conduct you to 9 neat, airy room, where the | 
linen is snowy white. 

ADVANTAGES. 

Dear people who have been there, from Ohio, 
Illinois and New Jersey, from New York, 
Connecticut and Massachusetts! if any of you 
chance to read this, how heartily you will en- 
dorse all I have said, and add that few would 
believe how much we had enjoyed there—the 
grandeur and beauty of the mountains in sun- 
light and in storm, the rare surprises of the 
dawn, the mists, and the sunsets, the wonderful 
tints, the thunder echoing behind those granite 
walls, the rainbows spanning them in front, the 
glory of those moonlight evenings! We do not 
forget the picnics in the charming Maple Grove, 
our merry croquet-parties, the occasional dance 
at one of the many boarding-houses in Franco- 
nia, the lively games of cards, the riddles, cha- 
rades and spelling-matches, in our own cosy | 
parlor, and the Sunday-evening ‘‘sings.”. What 
was the peculiar charm of the place? Let 
everybody go and find it for himself. Whoso 
goes lingers, and whoever lingers comes again 
the next summer, and the next (if he can gain 


satisfied longing. We remember gratefully the 
old farm-house, with its small low rooms, open- 
ing wide its doors, finding space for yet one 
more till twenty-five or thirty were gathered 
| beneath its hospitable roof, not long strangers, 


|/house. Another charm of ‘‘Goodnow’s” was 
| that there fashion never spread its peacock-tail. 
| Entire freedom and independence in dress and | 
| actions were accorded every one. You might | 
| appear at dinner in your best black-silk, or 
wear a cambric wrapper or travelling-dress all 
| day, and nobody wondered or asked the reason. 
| Thus may it always be! Let the crowd of mere | 
fashion-seekers, dressmakers’ walking models | 
and cigarette fops, leave undisturbed this hill- | 
| side and peaceful valley that seems shut in and 

| lifted far above all worldly cares and vanities; | 
| let them go to the great hotels if they will flaunt | 
| their frivolities beneath the shadow of these | 
| everlasting hills, in the very aisles of God’s own | 
|cathedral! In answer to the inevitable ques- | 
| tions, let me say that the table was spread with 
!an abundaace and variety of good food, well- | 
| cooked, and served with neatness and dis- | 








| 


j 
} 


patch; there was always a plentiful supply for | 
all. Thorough neatness prevailed in every de- 
|partment. The charges were moderate; the 
| family always pleasant and willing to execute | 
| any reasonable request from a boarder. Who | 
jever was dissatisfied could leave, but nobody | 
| was ever known to dosuchathing! Hundreds | 
| of applications for board were refused for lack 
| of space. The drainage is good, and there is a 


| copious supply of pure spring-water. 


The one | 
| objection was the small rooms; an objection | 
| which no longer exists, for, on the grassy slope | 


| behold 
| THE NEW HOUSE. } 


This is a large and commodious building, 
containing good, well-ventilated chambers, most 
of which command a fine prospect, a large din- | 


H 
| 
| ing-room, parlor, office, broad piazzas, one | 








Tyndall's Belfast address. 


| Cornell University. 


ruling few are wise and strong. But a republic 
isn’t a dish of milk in which the cream always 
rises and stays at the top. Would that it were! 
But quite as often it is a wayside pool, on 
which floats the scum and filth, while the clear 
water rests quietly below. While, then, we 
ought not to be wholly disheartened at what is 
only natural, it may be worth our while to see 
if there is any way by which we can turn our 
water into milk and bring the best to the top. 
Not giving up the hope of honest government 
because of its difficulties, nor resting satisfied 
in those defficulties because others have had to 
endure them, wiiat we oved is tu search for the 
causes and the cure of our national corruption. 
To clear the way of ovr advance toward the 
heart of the matter, let us give brief notice to 
some of the suggestions that newspapers and 
sermons have made prominent during the last 
six months. 

1. In some quarters the whole difficulty is 
found in what is called the ‘degeneracy of the 
times.” The children are supposed to have 
fallen away from the simplicity and purity of 
the colonial days, and they are warningly and 
affectionately entreated to return to the customs 
of the fathers. 

Now, granting for a moment that the days 
of the fathers were simpler and purer than our 
own, a little thought will show that it is absurd 
to talk of going back. No society, no state, no 
religion, ever yet did go back to the thoughts, 
hopes, motives and customs of its origin. Un- 
less you could blot out history it is manifestly 
impossible to get back to the thouglits and mo- 
tives that new conditions have outgrown. As 
well ask a man to go back and think and feel as 
he did when a child, and to take once more the 
childhood view of life. If vou can’t reform 
him as a man, then he must stay as he is. If 
an apple-tree is covered with caterpillars that 
are eating up leaf and blossom, it is hardly the 
most practical thing in the world to talk about 
its going back to the time when it was a seed- 
ling, and having it grow up in some wonderful 
way so that the caterpillers will let it alone. 
Here is the tree, and here are the caterpillers. 
If there is no way to get rid of them then they 
will spoil the harvest. 

But while there was more simplicity in the 
colonial days than now, I shall not admit, with- 
out proof, that it was because average humanity 
was more virtuous than tu-day. The conditions 
of the early time demanded the simplicity. 
There was no special virtue in living in a small 
house when you had neither money nor mate- 
| rial for building a grand one. Homespun trou- 
sers and gowns do not argue Spartan manliness 
and angelic simplicity when the men can't get 
any broadcloth, and the women haven't any silk. 

Meditations on the Essence of Christianity, |The men and women of 1776 dressed and lived 
by R. Laird Collier, D. D., is not so much the , just as finely as their means allowed. And that 

ee ligi i hil hy of Chris-| precisely what the men and women of to-day 
rationale of religion, the philosophy o MrIS- | are doing. It is beautifully pastoral and simple 
tianity, as it is that of a big heart and a great | to picture Franklin in homespun in the midst of 
soul distinguishing between the revelations of | the finery and display of the court of France. 
Jesus to his own consciousness and the con- But remember, also, that no officials in our his- 
: : - tory have affected so much grandeur avd aristo- 
ceptions of philosophers, which do not speak to | cratic display as did Hancock and Washington. 
the soul, but only to the intellect. Thus, “the; Neither is the difficulty met by addressing 
Brahmin confases two conceptions which the 
Christian keeps separate—the God-life and the 


pers. It embraces the results of later discov- 
eries and developments, and divides the atten- 
tion between physival and political geography— 
the geography of commerce as well as of lati- 
tudes and longitudes. The drawings and maps 
are exquisite in perfection, and all that is pos- 
sible to make the pupil fascinated with the study 
of geography has been secured. The defini- 
tions are admirable, and all is concise yet suf- 
ficiently full for all practicable purposes. It is 
a most admirable treatise. — Received by A. 
Williams & Co. 

In the Unitarian Review, for April, Rev. J. 
B. Green reviews the ‘‘Autobiography and Me- 
moir of Dr. Thomas Guthrie,” and C. C. Smith 
reviews Charles Francis Adams’ ‘‘Memoirs of 
John Quincy Adams ;” James C. Parsons has an 
article on ‘Religion a Revelation;” Rev. John 
W. Chadwick writes about Comte and ‘‘Kelig- 
ious Positivism ;” and Rev. Nathaniel Hall has 
an Easter sermon—the ‘‘Children of the Res- 
urrection.” Editors’ Note-Book announces the 
death, on March 3d, followed by a biographical 
sketch, of Leonard C. Bowles, at the ripe age of 
seventy-nine years, and who was originator and 
for the last thirty years publisher of this peri- 
odical. There is also interesting mention of 
Dr. Wines and ‘Prison Discipline” abroad, and 
the ‘Dorchester Industrial School for Girls” at 
home.— Boston. 

A notable article in the Eclectic Magazine, 
for May, is Mr. Francis E. Abbot's ‘*The Cath- 
olic Peril in America.” It foreshadows danger 
to the liberties of the people, which, in the au- 
thor’s opinion, no protestant evangelical coali- 
tion is, or can, be adequate to overcome. His 
reme‘ly is a still further secularization of schools, 
of institutions and the government itself. Hard- 
ly less absorbing is the subject of the Rev. James 
Martineau’s ‘‘Modern Materialism : Its Attitude 
towards Theology,” called forth by Professor 
The editor furnishes 
a capital sketch of President A. D. White of 
‘‘The Armed Peace of Eu- 
rope,” ‘‘Francis Deak,” the Hungarian, ‘*La- 
martine,” and other.papers of importance, enrich 
the current number.—New York, E. R. Pelton; 
Boston, A. Williams & Co. 





E. Pratt; ‘Centennial onthe Brain,” song, words | 


moral lectures to our dress-loving wives and 

immortal-life—that the spirit, having emanated 
studying the principles of political morality that 

so that immortality becomes the essence of God, 
| selves to their husbands’ condition, if only they 
The later New w#usic of Oliver Ditson & Co. | quite as anxious for the display as the wife was. 
by Arthur W. French, music by Gomer Thomas; | We must look somewhere else, then, for the 


daughters with Mrs. Belknap as atext. Mrs. 

Belknap is neither better nor worse than thou- 

sands of society ladies both of the old times and 
from God, never finds its equilibrium and poise, | to-day. And it is significant of our need of 
its content and rest, until restored back to God; - tragrar gies cing. 

: ae 5s , | the women are not few who fail utterly to see 
not in the Christian sense of spiritual afflance, \that Mrs.-Belknap has done any wrong. My 
but the philosophic sense of spiritual identity, | jpservation of society leads me to believe that 

most wives are noble enough to adjust them- 
or rather God ig immortality. Personal immor- | ‘ a dau aod teucek Wh 
Mee : s are conferred with and trusted. 1ere a wife 
tality ” the one matatenanes: Of the per | ruins her husband by display and extravag ince 
sonal identity.”—Boston, Roberts Brothers. you will generally find that the husband was 
I have known a man to buy for his wife what he 
thought some ‘‘stunning” piece of finery, and 
| then chuckle to himself to think how the neigh- 
bors’ wives would gnash: their teeth with envy. 

‘ ” cause and cure of our national corruption. 
“Whee ee even ages mee —— and 2. A noble sermon has recently been preached, 
chorus, words by Samuel N. Mitchell, music by | in a neighboring church, that finds our national 
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d 
ctin, ople always to keep awake and 
a ey me PSoit seems to me useless epi 
vise everybody to be patriotic, or to oe S59 
ul the good people are going to — - 
own affairs to wate: political thieves at of g ea 
maries. Can we not invent a system, re Pad 
arrange our affairs. that the ingenuity ls : 
thieves will. be baled, idan oe we Sop 
i want of our nations . 
bag beg suggestion brings out cage ag 
phatically the thought of the last one. it “. 
often said that our governmental affairs _— 
be all right if only the best and best-educat 
people would give their time and thought to 
public affairs. But the best men pronsgce™ 
ministers, educators, and solid men generally) 
stay at home, or pursue their callings, and a 
the public affairs in the hands of professiona 
and hack politicians—those who make politics 
a trade, and who thus expect to live out of it. 
And a discouraging contrast is drawn between 
this state of things and such a public life as ex- 
isted in ancient Athens, where all were states- 
men, and every citizen counted it his highest 
honor to serve the state. But, remember, the 
voters and office-holders of Athens were no more 
than about twenty-five thousand; and these 
were supported by a hundred thousand slaves. 
The men, the labor of self-support being taken 
away, need have nothing else to do than to look 
after public affairs. But in our complex civil- 
ization every man is fighting for life and for 
personal success. Only a few have time or 
means to enable them to devote themselves to 
public affairs. We cannot measure ourselves 
by ancient Athens. We need a government that 
can and will honestly administer our public ser- 
vice while the citizens are free to devote them- 
selves to their own concerus. If every time a 
man wished to go to New York he was smashed 
up in a railroad accident, it would hardly meet 
the case to tell him that he ought to look after 
the affairs of the road himself, and see that they 
are in goodcondition. Thatisimpossible. For 
what does he pay his fare but for the purpose of 
furnishing the means of having the road kept in 
order without his thought or labor? Every 
man cannot be responsible for the bank in which 
he places his money for safe-keeping. There 
would be no use in banks if every man must 
keep on being a banker himself. The condi- 
tions of our civilization demand a government 
that will honestly and ably take care of public 
affairs while the private citizen is left free to 
look after his own. : 

4. Another asserted cause of our corruption 
is the war. There is much force and justice in 
this. A German writer has said that every war 
leaves behind it three armies—‘tan army of 
cripples, an army of widows, and an army of 
thieves.” War is always demoralizing. The 
settled ways of society are temporarily broken 
up, and it takes time for them to settle back 
again. The man who gets the habit of ‘‘con- 
fiscating,” war necessity, is apt to keep on 
confiscating when the war necessity is past, and 
it means simple stealing. Granting this as one 
real source of our present ills, we need to 80 
arrange things as to diminish temptation and 
help on the old social and political order. 

5. One more suggestion of cause and cure 
comes from the more zealous religionists of the 
time. It is said we need revivals—God in the 
constitution, a recognition of Christianity as the 
law of the land. But neither Christianity nor 
any other religion has any right to be the law of 
a land in which all religions stand on an equal 
footing. 
than Christianity and independent of it. If we 
are reaily godlike, putting God's name in the 
constitution would be & mere form. If we are 
not, it would be hypocrisy and a lie. If reviv- 
als always made people honest, or if they con- 


ferred political wisdom, then I would be in favor 


of the governments voting the necessary money 
to convert our centennial exposition into one 
grand national revival. 
meanest corruption has been found in the’ hands 
of ‘‘Christian statesmen ;” and at least two great 
branches of Christian ecclesiasticism have done 
all they could to run the governmental machine 
so as to grind out their private and selfish grists, 
and help on their schemes for political power. 
So long as Romanism seeks to make the gov- 
ernment help on its own aggrandizement, and 
so long as Methodism degrades religion into 
political partisanship, making it a ladder on 
which to climb into the Senate, or applauds its 
bishops for third-term speeches that mean the 
Methodist supremacy in Washington, many 
earnest religionists will question as to whether 
priests are much safer guides than professional 
politicians. Partisans are not wanted just now, 
whether they call themselves Christian or Infi- 
del. And if we can have no good government 
until the majority is conventionally ‘‘pious,” I 
much fear that we might as well give up the 
prospect so far as our time is concerned. [f all 
men were only angels we should need no gov- 
ernment at all. 

The problem before us, then, is this: to frame 


a reasonably good and hunest government out 
A certain minister, living 


of men as they are. 
in a queer neighborhood, when some one re- 
marked the peculiar character of his church, 
replied: ‘‘But if the Lord is to have any church 


the kind of people that live here.” So I say, 
If we are to have a government at all, we must 
make it out of such people as we have. 

Broadly and generally speaking, itis the same 
kind of people that all good governments have 
always been made of. If we cannot construct 
one, then, that is fairly stable and honest, we 
must simply confess our republica failure. We 
cannot look for heroic virtues on the part of the 
masses of our people. The masses, as such, 
have never manifested any such qualities. The 
crowd is, in the main, a well-meaning but self- 
ish crowd. The majority prefer the right in it- 
self; but you must not subject it to an unrea- 
sonable strain. The architect must know the 
“strength of materials,” and then must ask of 
each timber, brick or iron bar only what it can 
bear. He would be counted a fool who should 
put a ton’s weight upon a beam that could bear 
only half aton. It is a good enough beam for 
half aton. So the wise statesman will not ex- 
pect common human nature to prove itself, in 
all cases, a Winkelreid, a Hampden, a Lincoln. 
It is a fairly good human nature; but don’t ask 
it to do too mucli? Most men will not steal, un- 
less you make it for their apparent interest to 
do so. But the men are few that can be trusted 
in a condition where a tremendous pressure is 
brought to bear upon them to make them swerve 
from perfect uprightness. Let us look our con- 
dition in the face, then, and see if the cause of 
our national disgrace is not one that is visible 
and curable, on common principles, and taking 
human nature as it is. 

The evil, as I read it, is so simple that, con- 
sidering the time at my disposal, I shall ask 
your attention to only one thing, and that is 
the condition of our Civit Service. The great 
corruptions of the time have all developed them- 
selves in connection with the conduct of our 
governmental business. 

To the thought of many there is some grand 
mystery about the business of the government, 
as though it were utterly unlike the business of 
& corporation, or of an individual. But the 
only difference is one of size and complexity. 
The difference between a country store and that 
of Hogg, Brown & Taylor is that the latter is 
larger and more complicated. A. T. Stewart's 
is more complicated still. But in all the prin- 
ciples are the same. The only difference be- 





And then political morals are older 


But a larger part of our 


at all here in Tufftown he must make it ouc of 





x, ‘‘Send up everybody that calls. I’ve got 
prendre now that I can give to all that apply. 
Under such a system as this you can ily 
see that the time and strength that ought to go 
to government work is really expended in study- 
ing the chances of the n-xt election. Each 
Congressman must keep the office-holders of 
his district in good humor, because they turn 
the crank of the party machine, and may thus 
decide whether he or somebody else shall be his 
own successor. And all the petty office-holders 
become a mob of schemers whose main business 
is to keep a friend at headquarters, so that they 
may not lose their place. Office-holding be- 
comes a matter of bargain, and barter, and sale. 
Lowell, in ‘‘Hosea Biglow,” well expresses it 
when he puts into the mouth of the presidential 
aspirant the words :— 

“Ef you'll git me inside the White House, 

Your head with ile I’ll kind o’ ’nint 
By gittin’ you inside the light-house 
Down on the eend o° Jalaan Pint.” 

A large part of the present Presidential cam- 
paign work will consist in arrangements of mu- 
tual help and promises of mutual reward. 
What shall we do about it? This is my sec- 
ond point. ; : 

2. I’d have such a change in our civil-service 
system as should make the holding of office 
turn wholly on fitness for the place, tested by 
examination. If any man or any corporation 
in the country should attempt to manage its af- 
fairs as government affairs are managed, he 
would be voted a fool, and would be bankrupt 
in a year. Look at its absurdity. Here isa 
certain piece of work tobedone. Aman offers 
himself to do it. You do not ask if he knows 
how, and is honest. You only ask what place 
he comes from, whether you have already some 
one from that town in your employ—because you 
want to favor all sections equally—and, chief 
of all, whether he voted such or such a ticket at 
the last election. Whether he can do the work, 
or whether he doesn’t come on purpose to steal, 
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Orestes A. Brownson. 


A DISCOURSE BY REV. WILLIAM H. SAVARY, 
Preached in the First Parish Church, Canton, 
Mass., April 30, 1876. 


“Fervent in spirit.” 
The intelligence which has recently been re- 
ceived of the death, in the city of Detroit, of 


sider the appropriateness of bringing to this 
pulpit some notice of the event. 

Dr. Brownson, the distinguished controver- 
sialist, religious agitator, reformer, journalist, 
and, finally, Roman Catholic advocate, was in- 
stalled as pastor of this church and parish May 
14, 1834. George Ripley preached the sermon. 
Brownson, so widely known now, had a short 
ministry in this town marked by the aggressive 
thought, the severe study and the eccentricities 
of the man. There are several persons here 
present of the congregation who remember Mr. 
Brownson as a Unitarian preacher. The fact 
that a man known wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken, and recognized even among 
German and French scholars, thinkers and 
writers, once stood here in this pulpit ought to 
be of interest to you and to me. a 

Mr. Brownson’s religious character, life and 
works, now that he is dead, may properly be 
used to point a moral. He himeelf illustrates 
the law of the extremes in politics and religion. 
There are those qualified from knowledge ot his 
multitudinous writings to speak of this man’s 
genius. I know little or nothing from reading. 
All that I can do is to notice a lesson or two 
touching creeds and sects naturally to be taught 
from his personal character. It appears in the 
various obituary notices and in the cyclopadia 
that Brownson was born in Vermont, in 1803. 
He passed a childhood in loneliness without 
childish sports or glee. Bereft of one of his pa- 
rents, he was placed in the care of a pious friend 
tion. The person to whom the little 





these are minor considerations that are pas 
over. Try it in private life. You are just 
starting a bank. You want a board of direct- 
ors, a cashier, and asmall army of clerks. You 
reject capable and tried men, known to be faith- 
ful and honest. Wishing to make the whole of 
Boston happy, you take one director from each 
ward, though you have to put people on that 
never saw the inside of a bank, and don’t know 
banking from blacksmithing. This is to satisfy 
the ‘‘claims” of the different parts of the town. 
As though there was any claim to the privilege 
of doing anything except capacity! Then you 
let each director pick out one or two personal 
friends for clerks, on the ground of their church 
relationship, or because they got wounded in 
the army. No matter whether they can write 
or cipher. we 

Why, the present condition of our civil-ser- 
vice is simply imbecile. Whatever the party in 
power may be, the government is not partisan, 
neither “Republican” nor ‘‘Democratic.” The 
business of the government is to do the people’s 
business. And this business should be done 
honestly and economically. The appointment 
of a clerk or other officer should turn on fit- 
ness, and on fitness alone. Because a man 
has served the party, or has served the nation, 
even, as in the war, is no reason why he should 
now injure it by incapable work. We could bet- 
ter afford to pension, and so sustain our whole 
army of incompetents in idleness, than that they 
should live on us by irresponsible waste and 
plunder. : 

3. When you have put a man in on account 
of his fitness then let him stay during con- 
tinued competence and good behavior. What 
would have become of Stewart's dry-goods busi- 
ness if he had turned out all his nine hundred 
clerks after each election, and put in the most 
zealous laborers of the winning party, without 
any regard to their knowledge or capacity ? No 
sensible man would ever attempt to manage a 
business after such a fashion. Permanency in 
position is one of the most important of all 
business principles. It takes time to get tamil- 
iar with the details of work. Never was a more 
senseless or corrupting cry invented than that 
of ‘‘Rotation in office.” No man has any claim 
on an office. Offices exist for the sake of the 
people and their business, and not as rewards 
for partisanship. ‘I'ry it all round. A soprano 
learns to sing; turn her out and give another a 
chance. An organist learns to play; oust him, 
and put some one in who doesn’t know how. 
You’ve got a preacher that knows his business ; 
send him off, and put in his place an auctioneer. 
A railroad conductor learns to manage a train; 
discharge him, and put in his place one who has 
never driven anything but a wheelbarrow. Why 
the place and its routine is a vital part of the 
education into fitness for it. 


a position is uncertain he won't take it if he is 
tit for anything better. And those who will take 
it are frequentiy only adventurers who mean to 
make it pay enough while they hold it so that 
they can afford to go out. Make a man feel 
that he may lose his place any day, and he be- 
gins to ‘tmake friends of the mammon of un- 
righteousness,” so that a short time will pay 
him what he might have honorably saved in a 
long one. The motto of such adventurers al- 
ways is, ‘‘After us the deluge.” They will look 
out for themselves, and let the future do the 
same. Make it for a person’s interest to be 
faithful in his work; let him feel that he can 
count on permanence in his place, and that the 
permanence depends on faithful work, and not 
on the turn of the potitical wheel, and he will 
learn that his own welfare and yours are identi- 
cal. He will do good work for his own sake as 
well as yours. It is all very well to say that 
men ought to do good work and be faithful, any 
way. But it is just as safe to make it for their 
interest to do it. And this is particularly true 
in a political party, where all the adventurers 
scent the spoils and follow success. Any party 
that succeeds will become corrupt; for, though 
the angel Gabriel were leader, Belial would be 
found at the tail, hoping to get something out 
of the general good fortune. Even the disci- 
ples of Jesus did not forget ‘‘the loaves and 
fishes.” Then in political affairs put the ‘‘loaves 
and fishes” out of the party keeping. 

4. One thing more. When you get good 
servants pay them adequately. The most fool- 
ish and wasteful kind of economy for a great 
government is that which stints the salaries of 
its officials. There is no body of officers in any 
first-class country in the world so poorly paid 
as ours. From tlie President down the salaries 
are too small. I have no special liking for 
Grant; but when he recently vetoed the pica- 
yunish bill reducing his salary from fifty to 
twenty-five thousand dollars, I metaphorically 
clapped my hands in applause. 

We talk of the simplicity of the days of 
Washington. But salaries of the chief gov- 
ernmental officers then were larger in propor- 
tion than they are to-day. In settling the pay 
of the justices of the Supreme Court the fathers 
were guided by this principle: They estimated 
the average income of first-rate lawyers such 
as they wished to sit on the bench, and then 
made the salary a little larger than that. They 
never thought of asking a leading lawyér to 
serve the government fora third or one-quarter 
of what he would earn in private life. It is all 
very well to talk about patriotism; but I en- 
tirely fail to see why I should expect my busi- 
ness, as a citizen, to be done in Washington for 
half I should expect to pay for private ser- 
vice in Boston. Yet to-day every great city in 


And then, if a man knows that the tenure of 


child was bound-out brought him up after the 
manner of the Bible-reading, church-going, 
fast-keeping orthudoxy of the interior of Ver- 
mont. The boy imbibed only strict piety and 
morality, experiencing religion at thirteen. We 
read that he attended a muster when he was 
nine years old, and came home to say to the 
elders of the family that the part he most en- 
joyed was hearing two old men dispute on re- 
ligion. They distracted his eye and his mind. 
The parade, and the horses, and the guns, and 
the brass-band seem to have been unaccounta: 
bly forsaken. 

In a letter of his own, dated Canton, Mass., 
1834, his experience is briefly told as infidel and 
as believer. When Brownson was fourteen he 
says he was removed to the State of New York; 
and at nineteen we find him in the Ballston 
Academy in New York, fitting himself for his 
work in life. Here, after having been (as he 
says himeelf) a Restorationist and then an Athe- 
ist, he is over-persuaded to join the Presbyteri- 
an church, to sound anew the depths of the un- 
searchable riches of Christ. From this time 
(when not insane on the subject of religion) he 
makes trouble for his Orthodox guides, and 
pastors, and deacons. P 1 of relentless 
ardor and inquisitiveness, and eager beyond ex- 
pression, he puts questions that shake the shal- 
lows called truth. Doubts of utmost pith and 
moment to the young echolar send him to the 
masters; they tell him not to think but to pray. 
Election, and foreordination, and the decrees, 
are mystery, but they are none the less revealed 
truth. But how, says Brownson, can @ just 
God elect arbitrarily a few to be saved? He 
could not tell; the Presbyterian church did not 
tell; they sent him to himself. A person of rea- 
son so penetrating, of logic so thorough, of so 
much zeal, took the responsibility to say that the 
Presbyterian theology must go tothe wall. He 
espoused outright Universalism. With this 
Christian gospel of election and salvation for 
all souls, this good news of the love of God 
that is omnipotent and omnipresent love, he set 
forth. He preached in New York State and in 
Vermont, from 1825 onwards, as a doctrina! and 
controversial Universalist. 

Those now here in advanced or in middle-life 
know what the Universalists were as debaters 
and disputers. There is hardly a town in New 
England (or out of it) that has not at some pe- 
riod seen the sides formed, and the mortal com- 
bat between the champion Universalists and the 
Calvinists. Universalists, triply armored with 
Bible-texts, have been a breaking-up plow. 
Coming as early as 1819 to this town, they caus- 
ed Calvinism to watch its glory departing. 

That Mr. Brownson first found his radicalism 
when he chose the doctrine of universal salva- 
tion is most natural. The breaking-away of 
such a nature from the creed that holds all sub- 
servient and docile students to its uses and 
blindness bestows no less than complete eman- 
cipation. Here are the years filled with the 
agitating and reformatory spirit. Tle accounts 
are that Brownson from a boy read everything 
that he could lay hold of. He at length came 
to know something of every subject. While 
preaching as a Unitarian at Walpole, N. H., and 
here at Canton, nothing could stop him or turn 
him out of the way of his acquisition of knowl- 
edge. Parishioners would find him immersed 
in study, pouring over foreign languages, mas- 
tering the Latin and the Greek and the Hebrew 
and every modern tongue with avidity. 

Through these years of proving all things and 
of denying and affirming boldly, he devoured 
and sympathized with his whole heart in the 
writings of Dr. Channing, and through his rapid 
acquaintance with letters and his interest in 
original scholars, the technical Universalist 
mind soon seemed uncultured and narrow. It 
was not far from 1832 that he met Mr. George 
Ripley, and then the Cambridge professors, and 
now he begins his era of rationalism and new 
views of Christianity, society, and the church. 
In his ministrations he called himself a reformer. 
Those who remember the days when Mr. Brown- 
son lived here speak of the popular attention, 
the full church, and also of the free criticisms 
of sermons delivered. During the first year he 
greatly revived the parish andthechurch. ‘The 
conditions of his settlement were that at each 
annual parish-meeting a vote should be tried. 
At the end of the first year, in 1835, all agreed. 
None were found opposed to the pastor till the 
end of the second year. But now the feeling 
ran higher. Ata parish-meeting, in which forty- 
seven votes attest the large number called out 
by the excitement, a minority of ten said ‘‘No!” 
to the vigorous ministry of Mr. Brownson. 

We hear of rough language and positive opin- 
ions in this second year. Sometimes the pulpit 
cushions received lusty blows. The man was 
advocate and special pleader and hard critic, or 
nothing at all. And yet his piety was very 
deep, and his humane feelings exceedingly ten- 
der. One of our congregation tells this to me: 
The story came on the breeze one day that the 
school-teacher had maltreated the parson’s little 
son. It was told to the pastor, perhaps, to see 
how Brownson angry differed from Brownson 
calm. The tale came that the teacher had put 
a pointed stick into the urchin’s ear. This set 
the father into a rage, and across the field he 
strode in great haste to the red school-house. 
This anecdote, also, I hear concerning a cer- 
tain sermon in which he thundered against 
novel-reading: Observed afterward going out 
of the little social library with a book, he was 
told that he had taken a novel. ‘How can I 
preach against novels,” he answered, ‘‘unless I 





tween these, or that of a great manufacturer, | the land has scores of lawyers who earn two, | read all of them to see what they contain?” 
and that of the secretaries at Washington, is| three or four times the salary of a justice of| While mastering all languages, some one who 


that the latter is doing the work of a national 
corporation. 


our Supreme Court. It has come to such a 


in these times asked Mr. Brownson at what col- 


It calls for the same ability, tact | pass that first-rate talent hardly cares to do | lege he studied received the reply that he studied 


and honesty—orly it wants, if possible, alarger | government work. A man, of course, can steal | in the chimuey-corner! He made visits about 


man. 
wants of our civil service, and see if we have 
any reason for surprise at the state of our af- 
fairs. The only thing that astonishes me is our 
own stupidity, and that we should expect affairs 
to go any better under our present system. 
Think and see. 

_ 1. The first thing that public health requires 
is that public patronage be taken out of the 
hands of politicians. What is the present con- 
dition of things? The national ousiness—in- 
cluding the departments at Washington, the 
custom-houses, the ‘‘interior” offices, the post- 
traders, the postmasters, etc., etc.—requires the 
services of about eighty thousand clerks. That 
is what we should call them if they were doing 
the work of a private corporation. And the 
principles of their business is substantially the 
same. How are they appointed? By politi- 
cians, and for political reasons, almost entirely. 
The President chooses his secretaries from the 
circle of his personal friends, and among those 
who have aided in his election. These have 
personal friends, and uncles, and aunts, and 
sons, and nephews, and cousins, who look for 
personal favors. Each Senator and Represen- 


helped him to his office, and who expect office 
in return. So the government servants in each 





to put them in or out of office at his will. 
chain of dependence reaches down to the cus-| 
iom-house and the postoftice, each with its army 
of dependent clerks, whose position is at the 
mercy of the present incumbent. Thus these | 
eighty thousand are an army of obsequious de- 

pendents. They hold their 
political service. 
it, every man who carries an “‘iie-lamp” in a! 
campaign-procession feels that he has a claim 
on the party for remuneration. Ile looks on 
party success as the crew of a pirate ship looks 
on a captured vessel—as so much plunder to be 
divided. And the attempt to satisfy two or three 
hundred thousand people with only eighty thou- 
sand places becomes a problem in division that 
the arithmetic hardly helps one to solve. So 
the time and attention and strength that ought 
to go to government service is wasted in the at- 
tempt to satisfy party followers. Lincoln gave 
expression to the despair and the absurdity of 
the position when he said, being sick with small- 














accept the places. But it would be cheaper, as 
well as more just and honorable, to put good, 
honest men in the places, and then pay them 
for their work. Even nowit is true that a grent 
railroad, or other corporation, can afford to 
command talent and experience that more than 
outmatches what the country is willing to pay 
for. Occasionally some man is rich enough 
and willing enough to work for the honor. 
But we cannot trust to this. And it often hap- 
pens that the fittest man is not rich, and cannot 
afford to take his pay in honor. 

Here, then, in the absurdity and unbusiness- 
like character of our civil service, is adequate 
cause for our national corruption. In simpler 
times it was easily enough managed; and this 
is the reason why our disgrace is of later growth. 
The country storekeeper, who has only one or 


Now let us look at the condition and| enough to make up. And many of that kind| the parish that were very social, and he was an 


unusually entertaining guest. When he took 
notice of the children he brought to homely use 
some of his acquisitions about phrenology. 

The summer of 1836 saw the termination of 
Mr. Brownson’s connection with this church 
and parish. In the times immediately asso- 
ciated with writing and preaching as Universa- 
list and Unitarian the whole soul and heart of 
the man went to the solution of great social 
problems. He heard of Robert Dale Owen, who 
had come from England and begun a movement 
affecting the improvement of the condition of 
the working-men. With him he started, in New 
York, a working-man’s political party. This 
brought labor and great tax of mind without 
any showing of measureable or useful fruits. 
Skeptic, atheist, philosopher, politician, as the 
nood required, Mr. Brownson engaged in this 





man what man most needs. Mr. Brownson be- 
comes, with little care for the jewel of con- 
sistency, one of the most thorough and devoted 


Yomanism, and the claims of the idea of tradi- 
tion and outward authority. Here is the relig- 
ion, at last, of the man who was born under 
strict Puritanism, who casts the traditions away, 


taining, of the seeker and venturer after truth. 
The Roman Catholic church harbors thousands 


Brownson. 

This is the lesson as I now read it. We must 
know how impossible a career of speculation is 
to give final rest to the soul. Exclusive going 


ious beings, worship does what we cannot do 
by our thoughtor study. When a religious per- 
son lets the questions Why? and How? be 


ence and feel, and cleave to the right, the 
true, the beautiful, the good, inwardly the soul 


extremest must go through the same circle of 
changes if he have the mental constitution of 
Dr. Brownson; if large in piety; if he be pus- 
sionate as well as intellectual. Asto Brownson 
ending his life in the Roman Catholic commun- 
ion, with the confession of the need of pure faith 
as well as pure knowledge, he shows nothing in- 
explicable. The tossing sea of zeal, of extreme 
courage, and, again, timidity, now seeing, and 
now refusing to see, the extravagance in hopes, 
in desires, make the fit subject for the infirmary 
of tired mind the retreat which Romanism is. 
Persistent, exclusive, investigating, reasoning, 
thinking, are the devout man’s undoing. If he 
have warmth, if he must adore and love and 
pray, how entirely is the demand met by the 
church of Christian devoteeism! Roman Cath- 
olics meet the passion for self-abandonment. 
Brownson desired, at last, to cease to build 
a church with no historic curner-stone. He 
makes faith in, and acquainted with, revealed 
truth, obedience to Christ, represented institu- 
tionally and in lineal descent, the supreme end 
of culture. 

I think, in taking notice of the final issue of 
Brownson’s religious life, we who meet here 
may do well to attend a little to the mistake of 
the Protestant habit of associating the Roman 
Catholic church with blindness and ignorance. 
It is not the method of an educated Roman 
Catholic to despise learning, to frown on free 
inquiry, or to stifle the understanding. He 
welcomes the must fearless search into the 
foundation of good life. The world cannot 
show more disciplined minds, more severe logi- 
cians, abler writers, thinkers, philosophers or 
reformers, even, than this same mother-church. 
Taking the whole past of Christian history, the 
centuries of Catholicism unroll long lists of 
shining and spotless names. 

In the matter of adoration, sacred song, 
the nurture of the sacramental holy char- 
acter, it is but even-handed justice to give Ro- 
manism some praise. As to the way the con- 
version of extreme skeptics comes about, we 
need only see that the heart-life will have place 
and power when tongues cease and knowledge 
vanishes. The Catholic Church says to the 
mind, Use thine own strength no longer; ascend- 
ing the heights to enter the holy of holies, or 
sounding the depths—worship! confess! repent! 
adore! The church which grew up immediately 


Christ or not, gave cradle-repose, gave mother- 
milk, gave sweet hearth and home to deep piety, 
to faith, to sanctity, to self-renunciation. Ages 
before Protestant churches were formed, there 


Christian Europe in Catholicity. 

The holy mother of all ecclesiasticism was 
great, and gave birth to spiritual nobles and 
saints before Hengst and Horsa, or King Alfred, 
or William the Conqueror. The career of that 
(to us) better expression of Christianity, our 
prized free Protestantism, never had come but 
through Romish abuses. And how can Prot- 
estant Christianity fail to see and to appreciate 
the inspired part of Roman Catholicism, exer- 
cising in its wide sway, for ages, so much of the 
very spirit and rule of God's truth and Christ's 
righteousness? It is better to be a Catholic 
than tobe a scoffer. There we see the opposite 
arc of the swinging pendulum. ‘To a soul full 
of the hunger and thirst of appearing before 
God, to that life which must trust, must be- 
lieve, must pray, as well as know and see, 
most precious is the divine Word, the sealed 
church, the altar, Immanuel, the holy of holies. 

The subject of our sketch has passed away, 
leaving one of the most checkered and contra- 
dictory life-stories possibly to be found in our 
times or generation. As friends of Protestant- 


that Christian Unitarignism which he so violently 
disowned and assailed, we cannot rejoice in 
the work or the life or the religious character 
of the late Dr. Brownson. But he was cer- 
tainly a great man, an exceptional scholar, a 
clever thinker and theologian. The last years 
of this man were certainly more worthy of his 
best nature than his days of iconoclasm, of dis- 
organizing unbelief, of opposition to instituted 
Christianity and social order. The Catholic 
papers, no doubt, say what the fact fully war- 
rants: ‘‘We regret to announce the loss to the 
Catholic Church of one of its ablest champions, 
and one who might well be ranked among the 
remarkable men of this century.” * * “A 
man of mighty intellect and with faults far out- 
weighed by his merits, his was the greatest 
American mind which Catholic truth has yet 
drawn to its service, and his works and exam- 
ple will prove lights for this generation of his 
countrymen.” 

Of the sons of Dr. Brownson, I learn he in- 
fluenced one to enter the service of his adopted 
religion as a priest. Another he saw willingly 
enter the Union army, and a martyr in the great 
civil war. 

I conclude now my mention of this noted 
man, adding a wore only touching the public 
services of burial. The report of the obse- 
quies, which occurred on the 18th ultimo, shows 
that the church paid the most distinguished 
honors to this true servant and this American 
convert of more than thirty years. The body, 
specially prepared, was borne in state, preceded 
by pall-bearers from among the most prominent 
Detroit Catholic citizens. At the church of St. 
Annie there assembled a great multitude of lis- 
teners and witnesses. Five priests engaged in 
the sacred rites. The solemn high mass occupied 
about an hour. Following this the Vicar-Gen- 
eral of Mobile made a short address. He said, 
although personally unacquainted, he looked 
upon the great writer and teacher as the embodi- 
ment of every high principle. The most ful- 
some praise I have seen is this in the Catholic 
Review — if we take it for truth, Dr. Brown- 
son certainly has died gloriously: ‘‘His life,” 
says the Review, ‘‘belongs to the country, and 
will be written in that country’s history, while 
he goes to swell the ranks of great Christian 
heroes and writers. Impossible for us to take 
the measure of the man, his stature is too 
mighty, and we stand too near him still. His 
voluminous writings, which canscarcely be said 
to contain a waste line, make him one of the 
marvels of this or any age, while they form a 
oe monument which is the world’s inheri- 
tance!” © 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 
_ BOSTON, SATURDAY, MAY 6, 1876. 


REMOVAL OF OFFICES. 
We are pleased to announce that the BUSINESS. 
EDITORIAL and PRINTING-OFFICES of “THE COM- 
MONWEALTH” are now established in the new 
building, 
NO. 30 FRANKLIN STREET, 
CORNER OF HAWLEY STREET, NINE DOORS ON THE 
LEFT FROM WASHINGTON STREET, 
not far from our former office, where we shall be 
glad to welvome all our friends. 

















The First American Exposition. 
On Wednesday next, in the presence of the 
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advocates which this country ever produced of | for a subsidy to complement private and corpo- | latter powers it is 
ration generosity; but these were not so form- | u 
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Rev. Orestes A. Brownson, has led me to con-| educates his intellect to doubt, to negation, to | edge the worth of republican institutions by |e 
experience the ever-attaining, but never-con-! contributing to a commemoration of a success-| ident of the United States from Washington, 


ful rebellion against their political system. 


as able and disciplined as he—of as diverse cul- This is the greatest marvel of the whole. At | functions, 
ture, of as varied learning, as the late Dr. | the outset we did not believe that it could be | than in the place named by law as the seat of| facility furnished for this purpose. 


done—that England, for instance, whose revolt- 
ed colonies we were, could, with self-respect, 
signal our centennial anniversary of independ- 


manizing and kindly sentiments of the age. 
Blood has been thicker than water, and the dear 


unsolved, says I cannot of myself make my | old mother of us all, full of crotchets and pecu- | acts I shov!d nevertheless 
knowledge perfect ; I must love and pray, rever- | jiarities, as she is, has had a warm side towards | rior authority of the constitution, and should 


her children, grown as they have into strap- 
reverence and a very great amount of conceit! 


tion could assume any airs towards us! 

And so the exposition is to be the harbinger 
of a wider good-will, 
States at home, but betweeg this country and 
all others, whether sitting afar or near. There 
is something very solacing and satisfactory in 
the fact that we can count on the friendship of 
all these contributing nations—that they are 
willing to look in upon this youngest-born across 
the western waters, and bid her peace and pros- 
perity! When the citizen, depressed and dis- 
couraged at times at what seems the rottenness 
and crime of our state, thinks of this kindly 
and respectful interest in our welfare, he will 
recognize the silent yet potent influence which 
our institutions are exerting upon the affairs of 
the world, and in the light thus shed upon the 
national problem the disfigurements of which 
he is weary and ashamed will sink into the mer- 
est imperfections—mere surface excrescences 
which do not touch the life, or even health, of 
the great body-politic! Welcome, then, to all 
these visiting friends, representatives of older 
nativnalities! hail to their products in every 
form and material! We begin to realize, with 
these oft-repeated expositions, that God has in- 
deed made of one blood all the nations of the 
earth, and though the forms of government and 
social life may differ, the human heart inces- 
santly strives for something better than is in its 
possession. In this universal aspiration lies the 
hope for a yet general peace, of arbitration in 
quarrels, of codperation in industry, and for 
hearty mutual sympathy in all that concerns the 
human race! 





The Surrender of Winslow. 
After the confident announcement that Wins- 
low would be released by the English govern- 


stipulate that he siiould be tried on the exact 
charge on which he was extradited, there seems 
to have come a doubt across the English mind 
that, possibly, this is not the course to pursue, 
and he is accordingly held for ten days longer 
from Wednesday last, at the request, it is said, 
of the American authorities. 

Winslow is claimed under the Webster-Ash- 
burton treaty of 1842. 
forgery, is one of those for which the two gov- 
ernments mutually agreed to surrender abscond- 
ing criminals. But under a law of Parliament, 
passed in 1870, it is attempted to give an inter- 
pretation to that treaty which has not been sub- 


American authorities. That interpretation is 
that its assent to extradition is based solely 


chargé-on which he is extradited. The politi- 
cal system of the United States does not war- 
rant the acceptance of this condition; for, with 
the general government’s possession of the of- 
fender, he is turned over to the State in which 
he belongs, which proceeds to try him irrespec- 
tive of the legal processes which pertain to the 
general government. 
individual sovereignties for local purposes, and 
federal powers for the general government, 
seems to be at the bottom of the present differ- 
ence between the English and American author- 
ities. The United States cannot promise what 
it cannot fulfill; while, on the other hand, it 
does not like interpretations of joint treaties 
outside of the terms of said treaties. Hence, 
the dead-lock now existing between the govern- 
ment officials. 

Behind the demand that we shall try Winslow 
on the complaint preferred as a reason for his 
extradition, however, there lies a principle on 
the part of our British cousins which should 
command the respect of liberty-loving Ameri- 
cans, especially those who have passed through 
the anti-slavery struggle from 1850 to 1865. It 
affects the right of asylum, which, with only 
occasional exception, England has maintained 
with creditable persistency. A political refugee 
in England might be claimed on a trumped-up 
charge of forgery, murder, or other cause for 
extradition. The English government might 
say yes, and deliver the alleged culprit. When 
once in the hands of his enemies, he could be 
put on trial for sedition, insurrection, or other 
mere political offence not recognized by the 
treaty. Such a wrong England seeks to avert 
by her present interpretation of the treaty. 
Suppose John Brown had escafed, after his Vir- 
ginia expedition, to England. The pro-slavery 
Masons and Wises and Buchanans would have 
demanded him on the plea of theft and murder. 
Once in their hands he would have been tried 
for insurrection, and executed, as he was, for 
that offense. England does not recognize po- 
litical crimes as cause for imperillirg the liberty 
and life of those who seek her protection. It 
is a humane and beneficent exemption, as all 
her history has proven, and we rejoice that she 
moves slowly towards any practice that may 
seem to break down her barrier in defence of 
personal liberty. 


Presidential Rights. 





dignity of a Jacksonian proclamation. If he has 
not written ‘“‘By the Eternal!” he has shadowed 


Mr. Blackburn of Ky., not long since, in the 
general investigation of real and fancied abuses, 
introduced a resolve into the House, which was 
adopted by a party vote, asking concerning the 
President’s administration, whether any of his 
executive acts or duties, and if so, what, had 
been performed ‘‘at a distance from the seat of 
government established by law.” The Presi- 
dent promptly responded on Thursday last, and 


— | it is said Mr. Blackburn and his friends do not 


feel very happy over their venture. The Pres- 
ident informs the House that he fails to find in 
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two clerks, can afford to take them on trial, and | Connection to pull down all traditional religion. 


he cau watch them. But in the greater com- 


of the infidels of the day. And he endured ex- 
treme poverty as the badge of his principles. 
The book he put special earnestness and zeal 


It is, then, a simple matter of business— 
Introduce com- 


ervice reform is the one great need of the coun- 
If we can go into the presiden- 
and of Christian society. In England it was 
chieve victory under it, a grander service will | Tead, owing to Brownson’s tender conscience 
e rendered the nation than any other which 
conceived. Nothing else approaches it 
An “understanding” of this 





than here. 

As he went on in literary venture he preached 
in Boston to a radical suciety called the Friends 
of Christian Union and Progress. I learn, 
Private health depends on the common air 
Thus, since the ecclesiastical, | drew and James Freeman Clarke, he edited a 
paper or journal. But his 


our national atmosphere, [| With other advanced thinkers that he could do 
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He wrote and published extensively. Now, it of the States, military and civil dignitaries in | of Representatives (one branch of the Congress 
is the career of a social radical and a foreman | abundance, and the representatives of all con- | in which is vested the legislative power of the 
tributing nationalities, America’s first general | government), to require of the executive, an 
exposition of industry and art will be opened at | independent branch of the government, co- 
into the creating of, he in one year began to| Philadelphia. The occasion commemorates the | ordinate with the Senate and House of Repre- 
separate national existence, | sentatives, an account of his discharge of his 
nd the display, which will require five gigantic | appropriate and partly executive offices, acts 
buildings, will, aside from the foreign contribu- | and duties, either as to when, where or how 
concerning American reprints, more extensively | tions—which will give variety and zest to the | performed. If the information is sought in 
exhibition — suggest, rather than fully inter-| view of impeachment, which is vested in the 
pret, the growth and development of the coun- | House, then it is improper as seeking evidence 
No doubt | from the accused against himself. He does 
he exhibition will bea fine one. All question as | not purpose to encroach upon the coordinate 
to the buildings being filled long since ended—| branches of the government, nor allow en- 
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mander-in-chief of the army and navy, which 


is manifest that he must have discharged his 


the government.” This was a sharp shot for 
the sixty Confederates in the House! ‘No act 
of Congress can limit, suspend or confine this 


to ourselves and living out of ourselves come | ence by aiding us in glorifying the same. But} constitutional duty. I am not aware of the ex- 
to a spiritual famine. So far as we are relig- | we were mistaken as. to the extent of the hu- | istence of any act of Congress which assumes 


thus to limit or restrain the exercise of the 
functions of the executive. Were there such 


exercise the powers required thereby of the 


is not far from the kingdom of heaven. The | Ping and lusty men and women, with very little | President.” 


The President shows that Washington and 


And with England kindly disposed, no other na-| all his successors performed hundreds of ex-|t 


ecutive acts away from the seat of govern- 
ment, and no question has been raised as to the 


not paly between the | validity of those acts or as to the right or pro-| party name. 


priety of the executive to exercise the powers 
of his office in any part of the United States. 
Appended to the message is a memorandum of 
the acts and absences of the Presidents corre- 
sponding to those for which the President is ar- 
raigned by the Democracy. It is a very refresh- 
ing document, and we hope the Democrats will 
take in wisdom with their deserved snubbing. 





MINOR MATTERS. 

Tue Case or ApssBott versus Frost.— 
Though the Democracy in the national House 
of Representatives have nearly fifty majority, 
they are not scrupulous about getting as many 
more votes as possible, by fair means or foul. 
Thus they have just unseated Farwell of Chi- 
cago and placed therein Lemoyne, who had no 
show of right save that he was a contestant. 
In the case of Abbott, Democrat, who contests 
the seat of Frost, Republican, from the fourth 
district of Massachusetts, the committee on 
contested seats have deliberately excluded the 
testimony of twenty-eight witnesses for Mr. 
Frost on a technical and partial interpretation 
of the law. This law gives each party forty 
days in which to take testimony; but a fair in- 
terpretation of it would have given Mr. Frost 
forty days after the answer of Abbott was re- 
ceived. This would have also been according 
to an agreement entered into between Messrs. 
Frost and Abbott. But the committee allowed 
Mr. Frost only twenty-five days, and excluded 
his most important witnesses. The result will 
be that, if Mr. Abbott is seated, he will repre- 
sent, not the voters of his district, but the party 
machinery which gives him his place. Proba- 
bly this will suit the men who run the party 
machinery quite as well; but the result will be 
that the voters of the fourth district will be so 
indignant that they will triumphantly return 
Mr. Frost this fall. 





the Republicans for presidential honors is likely 
to escape Democratic smirching if the majority 
of the House can effect it. Bristow and Blaine 
have had their ordeal, and now Morton! But 
the last was even worse than the former move- 
ments. Their charge was that, during the war, 
Gov. Morton received from the government 
$250,000 from an appropriation for raising and 
arming troops in the rebel States, and put a 
large part of it in his own pocket. The facts 
of the case were as follows: At the time this 
|money was sent to Indiana, the Democrats and 
their ‘‘Knights of the Golden Circle,” having 
control of the Indiana Legislature, refused to 
appropriate money for raising and equipping 
troops to serve against the rebellion. There- 
upon money was sent from Washington for 
this purpose. 
Indiana at the time. How he used the money 
is shown by the records. Of the $250,000 sent, 
he expended as Governor in behalf of the 
State $133,302.91 for military purposes, for 
which the State settled with him, and this 
amount was paid back to the government by 
setting off a like amount from the payment of 
the entire sum due to Indiana for advances 
made to the government in the beginning of the 
war. The balance of the $250,000, namely, 
$116,697.09, he did not use, but returned to 
the government. The settlement was entirely 
closed with the government November 18th, 
1865, and Senator Morton has now the original 
papers which show this fact. Isn’t it a specta- 
cle to see copperheads and confederates attack- 
ing Morton because he baffled their treasonable 
attempt to prevent the raising of troops in In- 
diana! But they are doing a power of good to 
the country! 


Our State Lecistature.—The Massachu- 
setts legislative session of 1876 came to a close 
on Friday evening last, after a term of 115 days, 
the shortest for many years. The State tax this 
year will be $1,800,000, which is a decrease of 
$200,000 from last year. An appropriation of 
$450,000 was made for the completion of the 
gigantic hospital. at Danvers. The salary re- 
ductions made will amount to about $40,000, the 
lessening of the legislative compensation being 
$28,000. The affuirs of the Eastern railroad 
have been prominent among the railway topics. 
The investigation into the affairs of the con- 
cern does not seem to have culminated in any- 
thing more definite than the fact that, without 
any corruption on the part of the managers, 
there has been the most unaccountable misman- 
agement ever known in the history of railroad- 
ing. The bill to relieve the road and secure its 

debts and liabilities was passed; trustees are to 

be appointed by a judge of the Supreme Court; 

six directors are to be chosen by the bondhold- 


stockholders are to resume the management of 
the road whenever the debt is reduced to $10,- 


000,000. Several measures were passed con- 


interest to five per cent., with occasional extra 
dividends. The town of Merrimack was created 


special commission was authorized to examine 
into the workings of the municipal and district 
courts. Some changes have been made in the 


to encamp outside the limits of the State. 


t 


they shall be | speeches of yourself and your associates 
e might be re- | are unwilling of 
cific charges, 


° 


evident he might be called | charge of corruption, 
pon to exercise, possibly, even without the | the country whether 
idable undertakings, to our mind, as to make | limits of the United States. ‘Had the efforts | *Pecific corruption or abuse of trust in the ex- 
of those recently in rebellion against the gov- I 
tnment been successful in driving a late Pres- | i 


° 


both civil and military, elsewhere | q 


A Very Bap Venture.—No candidate of 


Mr. Morton was Governor of 








your own accord to bring spe- 
then I request your committee to 
all yourself and your associates, 


you or they 


the one hand, cause every possible facility con- 
— bh go" and joes to be given to the 
investigation of specific, tangible ch: 8 

on the other, shall repodiete alt eng a 
vade the just rights of the executive 
ments and of the individuals composing the 
ame. If, after all your clamor, you will make 


as the authors of unfounded calumnies, and the 
public servants you have assaulted will, in the 
estimation ot all honorable men, stand fully ac- 
quitted. 


It is a long way from Jackson to Clymer, but 
he doctrines the former advanced, as given 
above, are such as should guide those following 
in his footsteps and calling themselves by his 
Gen. Jackson would tolerate no 
trifling with his prerogative; nor should any of 
his successors, and President Grant shows that 
he will not by his message of Thursday ! 





OPENING OF THE CENTENNIAL ExPosiTION.— 
Next Wednesday is the grand opening-day of 
America’s first industrial exposition. The scene 
must be brilliant and impressive. The grounds, 
which are finer in situation and superior in nat- 
ural beauty to those of any previous interna- 
tional exhibition, will be arrayed in all the ver- 
durous glory of early summer; the buildings, 
magnificent and well-arranged, fresh from the 
hands of the workmen; the vast crowds of 
Visitors, give animation to the scene. Among 
the persons present will be a greater number, 
probably, of men eminent by official position 
or personal abilities than was ever before as- 
sembled in this country. Invitations have been 
sent to the President, his Cabimet, the Supreme 
Court, both houses of Congress, the diplomatic 
corps, the Governors of States amd territories 
and their staffs, the chief officers of the army 
and navy, the Legislature of Pennsylvania, the 
city authoritics of Philadelphia, the centennial 
boards and commissioners, and others in official 
positions or officially connected with the exhi- 
bition. The exercises will take place in the 
open air on the south terrace of Memorial hall, 
fronting the main building. Here, at a few 
minutes past ten o’clock the invited guests are 
expected to be seated in the amphitheater pre- 
pared for the occasion. The orchestra of one 


Theodore Thomas and Dudley Buck, will play 
the national airs of all countries represented in 
the exhibition. The President of the United 
States, escorted by Governor Hartranft, with a 
division or more of troopa from Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, will arrive at about half-past 
ten. Then the exercises will proceed in this or- 
der: Wagner's Centennial Inauguration March ; 
prayer by Bishop Simpson; hymn by John G. 


Massachusetts; cantata, words by Sidney Lan- 
ier of Georgia, music by Dudley Buck of Con- 
necticut; presentation of the exhibition by the 
president of thecentennial commission; address 
by the President of the United States. The 
declaration that the exhibition is open will be 
followed by the raising of flags, salutes of artil- 
lery, the ringing of chimes, and Handel's ‘‘Hal- 
lelujah chorus,” with organ and orchestral ac- 
companiment. After these ceremonies the for- 
eign commissioners will pass into the main 
building and take places opposite their respect- 
ive sections. The President of the United 
States and the guests of the day will pass 
through the main building, the foreign commis- 
sions joining the procession as the President 
passes them. The procession will cross to the 
Machinery hall, where, when all have entered 
and are properly arranged, the President will 
set in motion the great engine and all machinery 
connected with it. A brief reception by the 
President in the judges’ pavilion will close the 


formal observances of the day. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
“School Vacations.”---A Reply. 

Epitor CoMMONWEALTH :—It behooves me, 
as belonging to the class with too much time on 
its hands, to inquire a little into the arguments 
advanced by ‘‘Sexagenarian” in his article of 
April 22. 

Sixty years make a great difference in mat- 
tersandthings. Even the seasons have changed 
materially since the morning dawned over our 
friend’s infant head; and if God in his economy 
sees fit to work changes which we have no 
right to question, why should not poor ‘“‘hu- 
mans” try to do as much in their economy? I 
am so glad I didn’t live then! So glad that when 
I did come on to the stage of active chi!d-life 
there was no law of Mede or Persian or sehool- 
committee to keep my poor little feet toeing a 
prescribed line for filty weeks out of the fifty- 
two! Only two weeks’ vacation in @ year! 
Shades of everybody who have worked out this 
problem of education in the years gone by, come 
to our aid while we endeavor to meet our dicta- 
tor and ‘‘suggestor” on the common ground of 
humanity! 

We will first consider the plausibility of his 
proposed plan in view of the fact of the va- 
grancy of the small denizens of our half-civil- 
ized population. He says that scores of the 
emancipated pupils, during vacations, are roam- 
ing round the wharves and lanes and streets, 
unwatched, and contracting habits hard to erad- 
icate. There never was a truer word spoken; 
but these same children are too fond of this 
same roaming to be withheld whenever oppor- 


talions of them on their way to the questionable 
paradise as soon as they are free from the 
restraints of the school-room. All the good 


The President has come up to the vigor and | cerning savings banks, one of which limits the | taught in school will not keep a single one of 


them from prowling round a molasses-hogshead 
—that sweetest of all temptations—or from the 


it so that it can be found between the lines! | out of a part of Amesbury and Salisbury. A_| pleasure of throwing a line overboard with the 


hope thereby of catching a fish. And as their 
unspoken motto is ‘‘The more the merrier,” 
they literally go in ‘‘schools”! Meal-time will 


militia law—the infantry companies will be re- | usually bring them to their humble homes, and 
duced from seventy to sixty, and the cavalry|then off for another season of surreptitious 
and artillery companies from four to three each. | pleasure. The hours of school are the inter- 
The resolve allowing the militia to go to Phila- | vening ones, and only give greater zest to the 
delphia takes the form of permitting the soldiers | freedom of the aftertime. The habits that this 
It | class of children will contract are evil enough, 
will involve no extra public expenditure of mo-} any way; their home-influence is all astray, 
ney, a8 provision is expressly made that the cost} and their companions are all after the same 
to the Commonwealth shall in no particular be | sort. Fathers and mothers are sv but in name; 
in excess of what it would cost to encamp at| and it is a self-evident fact that all the elevat- 
Framingham. The Governor vetoed the later | ing inflaence must come through the school and 
amendments to the liquor-law, looking to a freer | teacher; this is conceded heartily. 

permission to open tippling-shops. 


But how is it with a continuous strain on any- 
hing? Brains are no exception to the general 


“Orv Hickory” anv Pouiticat Investica- | rule in nature; and if the small people of whom 
TIon.—Gen. Jackson’s method of dealing with | we are talking have any of the desirable com- 
he investigators of his day may well be con-| modity, due consideration should be had for 
sulted by the Democracy in Congress just now; | their best good. Things are enjoyable by con- 
while Republican executive officers should plant} trast; and I actually believe Paradise will be 
themselves firmly upon his impregnable ground. | the more blessed for the lingering memories of 
In his letter to Henry S. Foote, chairman of the ) our term-time here. 
committee to investigate general charges of} over the years and call to mind a far different 
abuse against the executive department, the fol- | state of the things which he so deplores in more 
lowing sentences appear :— 
The heads of departments may answer such | of his studies then; and, as he particularly 
requests as they please, provided they do not| mentions primary schools, should like to inves- 


hundred and fifty pieces, under the charge of 


Whittier, set to music by John K. Paine of 


» you | seven could hold their own, even with the most 
unfavorable comparison of their horribly fre- 
and every | qwent vacations against his two poor little 
other member of Congress who made general | weeks! If there are many who think with him 
to testify before God and | in this 
knew of any | afraid 


matter of recreation vs. digging, I am 
we should be obliged to have a new S. F. 


cutive departments, and, if 80, what it was. T. P. O. C. T. C. (“Society for the Prevention 
f you are able to point to any case where there | of Cruelty to Children”), with a greater than 
8 the slightest reason to suspect corruption and | Mr.. Bergh! 

it | #buse of trust no obstacle which I can remove : : 
shall be interposed to prevent the fullest scru- 
tiny by all legal means. 


Next, when should we have vacations? ‘‘Sex- 


The offices of all the | 98@94rian” thinks there was no need of this last 
epartments will be opened to you, and every | respite; that the weather was too fine for chil- 
I shall, on| dren to be out, and just the weather for study. 
You are right there; it was just the weather 
for study, and, by all that is good, it was just 
attempts to in-| the weather for play. 
depart- | joy the 


How could anybody en- 
storms and winds of March, for instance, 


as @ season of playtime? No, no! if you are 
no specific charges, or bring no proof of such | 8°iNg to give achild an orange do give him a 


as are made, you and your associates must be| ripe one; don’t put hi i i 
recognize the aupe- regarded by the good people of the United States decayed one! z ee oe eprecanie 


A week of breathing-time in 
the lovely spring-air is worth more than money 
to both teacher and pupil; and that brings me 
to speak of his per diem plan. 

What does the word “salary” mean? Dic- 
tionary definition: “A stated sum for services.” 
This is no place to discuss the disproportionate 
arrangement of salaries, but simply the nature 
of a “‘salary” as payment. So much a year; 
that is the way the term is understood, us ap- 
plied to the remuneration of teachers, etc. 
Your correspondent proposes to divide this 
“salary” up, 80 much per day. Very well. 1, 
for one, shouldn’t object at all, provided he 
divided said ‘‘salary” into the fractional parts 
that represent such ‘‘salary.” It would be just 
as well in the end for us, but a little more 
tedious for the pay-masters. 

‘*Miss Smith, let me see! how many days cid 
you teach before vacation ?—for, if you were ab- 
sent at all, the daily amount is increased, ac- 
cording to the new rules of the committee, in 
stead of reaching over the entire time.” ‘I 
don't just remember, sir, but the record will 
tell.” Reference to it tells the story. But 
Miss Jones’s account differs, inasmuch as the 
poor girl was sick; too much strain for delicate 
nerves; and Miss Brown’s isn’t like either of 
them. So much for dividing ‘‘salary”! But if 
he means paying only for working-days, at so 
much a day, instead of an allowed yearly stipend, 
then we should have daily wages and be done 
with it. There is a distinction, and there is a 
difference. 

Sometimes people prefer to work on a salary 
to being in busin for th Ives. In that 
case it is so much yearly or quarterly, as may 
be. No matter howthe days go. Should ‘‘Sex- 
agenarian” happen to be one of those, how would 
he enjoy having his Sundays picked out, to say 
nothing of the days he is away for health and 
recreation, as well as the days the doctor’s car- 
riage stands at his door! Should such a con- 
tingency as this last for three months he would: 
be in a sorry plight at the end of the timet 
How would he relish: ‘“‘Mr. Jenkins, you re- 
member that last week you went home for twe 
days ?—consequently your wages are deducted.” 
Would he divide up his minister's stipend into 
wages for the Sundays only? No! the plan is 
a bad one, and unworthy a dignified thought. 

If I have treated the subject lightly I have 
none the less serious thoughts concerning it. I 
know that ‘‘Sexagenarian’s” plan was only to 
prevent the frequent recurrence of vacations— 
they being, in his estimation, unnecessary evils ; 
but why he should place the evil at the door of 
the teachers I am utterly at a loss to imagine. 
I have not been made aware that the rule of the 
school-committee concerning vacations was in 
response to the clamorings of the teachers; 
neither did I know that they, as a class, were 
8o grasping that they would submit to what is 
absolutely detrimental to the well-being of them- 





days’ wages! 

**Sexagenarian” hasn’t looked at this questiom 
in all its bearings; there is a score of arguments 
yet untouched against the feasibility of any such. 
plan as he suggests; and I sincerely hope he- 
will reconsider what he has evidently pushed’ 
forward without much thought. Two weeks” 
vacation in this hot and dusty city! A whole 
summer long of study and recite and swelter! 
No reprieve from the oppression when ever. to 
breathe is almost a burden! Ah! could he but 
think how grateful a sniff of sea-air from those: 
same condemned wharves is to the poor little 
plodders he might change his tactics somewhat! 
I will assure ‘“‘Sexagenarian” that I bear him 
no ill-will; on the contrary, I feel a degree of 
commiseration for the pvor little fellow of half 
a century and more ago as I think that all his 
holidays for a whole year could be compressed 


into a miserable unit yclept two weeks! 
M. P. C. 





BRIEF NOTES. 


Editor-in-chief Goddard of the Advertiser’ 
has gone on a three-months’ recreation te Eu- 

rope. 

We are indebted to Hon. Henry L. Pierce and 

Hon. Rufus S. Frost for public documents of in- 

terest. 

The Boston and Lowell and Lowell and 
Nashua Railroads pass their semi-annual divi~ 
dends. The narrow gauge Lynn and Boston 
road sells for $114.25 a share, and pays its 
second quarterly dividend in June. 

A petition for a commutation of the death 
sentence of Thomas W. Piper, the belfry mur- 
derer, was presented to the Governor and Coun- 
cil the first of the week, but Piper’s counsel 
stated that they were possessed of new evidence 
on which they should move for a new trial be 
fore the Supreme Court; consequently the pe 
tition was withdrawn. 

President Mark Hopkins, ex-President Theo- 
dore Woolsey, ex-Governor Wm. B. Washburn 
of Greenfield, and Judge Shipman of Hartford, , 
have been invited to sit on the commission rec-- 
ommended by the Brooklyn advisory council te 


ers and three by the stockholders; and the | tunity offers; and any day he might see bat- | hear any further evidence that may be presented 


against Mr. Beecher. 
issue with Moulton? 
A centennial tree was planted Monday afte r- 
noon on the Common at Cambridge, near the 
soldiers’ monument, in the presence of a lrirge 
crowd, with the singing of national hymns, ad- 
dress, etc. Eighteen hundred school chi'idren 
sang an original hymn to the ture of ‘“Old Hun- 
dred.” The sapling planted js an off-shoot of 
the old Washington elm. 

In the era of political fla pdoodle that followed 
the election of Democratic Congressmen from 
this State, two years ago, no one sung more 
sweetly than Mr. Tartyox of Lawrence. Mr. 
T.’s advent into Cougress has shown him to 
be one of the most, willing and subtle of the 
whole brood of Dernocratic investigators. He 


Why don’t they join 


appears to have a penchant for the scavenger 


business. 


Delegates to the national Republican conven- 
tion at Cincinnati were elected in this State 
Wednesday—John E. Sanford of Taunton and 
Edward L. Pierce of Milton in the second dis- 
trict, Alpheus Hardy and Charles R. McLean of 
Boston in the fourth district, and George B. 
Loring of Salem and Henry Carter of Bradford 
in the sixth district—all unpledged; and on 


selves and their charge for the sake of more: 














.- <. Others, would be vas 


% deposit the fir 


+ Rew political privil 


count this sermon — my contribution toward 
“clearing the air"—one of the 


religious and appropriate for Sund 
have ever preached. ee 


will shortly issue an imperial ukase, giving the 

heirs of confiscated estates in Poland indemni- 
fication for the loss they have sustained by the | § 
conSscation of their inheritance. This would 
be one of the most honorable acts of imperial 
generosity, and worthy of the age. 


most practical, 





It is rumored in St. Petersburg that the Czar 





ness. 


have espoused and vindicated, in the course of 
my long love. of heresy, of things new and | form of these phases of our national life. 
strange every — possible to the human 


mind!” brain, in 1844, rallies in| 4, 


After completely filling all shapes and forms 


teers sadly at last to port. He exclaims, “I 


The 


He contributed many years, in the role | F 
of politician, to the Boston Quarterly Review, 
until it became his own. 


nothing, as it were, in partnership or with har- the space at the disposal of the management. | fided to him. Hence he is compelled to decline 
or varied and useful products in agricultural, | any specific or detailed answer to the request 
mechanical, artistic and mining industries, none | of the House. He however freely informs it 
need fear the exhibit; they will be all creditable | that he has been in the habit, as were all his 
of philosophical study and speculative dreams, to the nation. And if, with our journalistic, | predecessors save two, of absenting himself at 
the man grew sick with reforming. This same | educational, charitable and governmental inter-|times from the seat of government, but that |. 


Orestes A. Brownson’ goes from the open sea, | pretati h 
leaves his universal exploring and vraag. pretations the show is not so complete and sys- \.d 


It is but justice to the management to say that 





uring such absence he did not neglect the obli- 
tematic, it will be only because we have not | gations or duties of his office. The rapidity of 
been accustomed to make record in tangible | travel and the telegraph have made the dis- 
charge of his duties easy and constant. 


withhold their own time and that of the officers 
under their direction trom public business to the 
injury thereof to that business. I shall direct 
them to devote themselves to their duties in 
preference to any illegal and unconstitutional 
call for information, no matter from what source 
t may come, and however anxious they may be 
to meet it. For myself, I shall repel all such 
attempts as an invasion of the principles of jus- 
tice as well as of the constitution, and I shall 
esteem it my sacred duty to the people of the 
United States to resist them as I would the es- 


The President continues by saying that his | tablishment of a Spanish inquisition. If, after 














Thursday Alexander H. Bullock and George F. } 
Hoar of Worcester in the ninth district—also ¢ 
Our friend can look back unpledged. , 
Boston’s city assessors, foiled in their desire 
to have the late Legislature define the domicile 
directions than one. I should like to see a list | Of citizezs accustomed to leave town early in 
the year, went to work very early on May-day 
morning, and found quite a number of the cus- ; 
tigate the various branches in which he then | ‘omary tax-shirkers enjoying their breakfasts in 4 
hoped to excel. I should like to match our | their city houses, and at once assessed their 
“Reader” against his; put our ‘‘Speller” beside | Personal estates in behalf of the municipality. S 
ne 


of his; compare our ‘‘Arithmetic” with his; and, 
in the matter of computation, see in whose 
favor the ‘‘tables” would turn! I should like 
to view his chirography of that period, and ex- 
amine his geometric knowledge; question his 
proficiency in music, and see a specimen of his 
calisthenics! It all this were, by any means, 





ey have overcome great obstacles to the full | civil powers are no more limited, or capable of ' all the severe accusations contained in various ' within our range, I think our young men of 


The aggregate amount of property thus levied 
upon is about $12,000,000. Why don’t the as- 
sessors publish the names of the dodgers? 

The Mercantile Savings Institution has just 
reélected its efficient officers, and the treas- 
urer’s report shows that its assets are first-class 
—first mortgages $2,935,000; New England 
States aud city bonds $1,086,000; personal 
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loans $94,700; bank stock, $27,500; real estate 
$230,500; cash $342,600. Ite liabilities are 
$4,716,500 less than this aggregate, which is the 
surplus for the security of depositors. All who 
deposit the first of the month will draw interest 
at once. This monthly payment of interest is 
a grand feature for depositors. 

The other evening President Grant visited 
the centennial grounds, and at the rear end of 
the Machinery hall lit a cigar. The guard, who 
did not know who he was, told him to stop smok- 
ing. The President asked by whose orders he 
must stop, and the guard said his officer had di- 
rected him to allow no smoking. The officer 
was called and said, ‘‘No smoking is allowed ;” 
when Director-Geaeral Goshérn asked the of- 
ficer if he knew who he was talking to. The 
officer replied, ““O yes, it is Béesident Grant; 
but he can’t smoke here!” The President was 
highly amused, and threw away his cigar. 

Whatever may be the result of the contest 
for |Mr. Frost's place in Congress from the 
fourth district in this State by Mr. Abbott, there 
is no doubt Mr. Frost is one of the most useful, 
and practical of the working members. No in- 
quires are made of him that he does not 
promptly answer, and all business of his con- 
stituents left with him is promptly and intelli- 
gently performed. In a larger measure he is 
entitled to the credit of being the first represen- 
tative in Congress to take measures to bring 
into circulation the $14,000,000 worth of silver 
now in the treasury,'which cannot be touched 
under the silver act recently passed. 

The folly and danger of putting the Demo- 
cratic party in power is well illustrated in the 
character of some of the men who have reached 
official position under the authority of the 
Democratic House. The clerk of one of the 
chief committees, it will be remembered, was a 
man who named his son for the assassin of 
Abraham Lincoln; the journal clerk, who was 
put in the place of a most honorable and com- 
petent incumbent, has been caught in illegal 

practices and compelled to resign; the assistant 
journal-clerk is also under a cloud; the door- 
keeper has been retired for his offensive man- 
ners; and two other officers are under investi- 
gat®n. If all this comes trom only four months 


nyof Democratic ascendancy in the House, what 


may we expect if the whole government should 
fall into the hands of that party ?—Orange, N. 
J., Journal. 

There are some seventy Chinamen in Boston 
and vicinity, nearly all of whom came kere within 
two years. Sixty of them are engaged in laun- 
dry establishments, of which there are thirteen 
in all, and their average income is about ten 
dollars a week, as near as can be estimated, and 
as they are frugal in their habits and live on a 
small sum they are doubtless enabled to save a 
great part of their earnings. Most of them are 
young men, very pleasant looking, quiet and 
polite. The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 


' tion gave a ‘‘reception” to these celestials, the 


other night, and about forty of them pfesented 
themselves. They listened to speeches (of 
course) and music, and welcomed ice-cream 
and cake. 

Following the example of Massachusetts, 
Governor Tilden has made an innovation ,in 
New York in appointing Mrs. Josephine Shaw 
Lowell, widow of Gen. Charles Russell Lowell, 
to a vacant State Commissionership of Chari- 
ties. Mrs. Lowell enjoys the distinction of 
being the first woman to hold a State office there. 
The lady belongs to a distinguished New Eng- 
land family. Her husband, who was killed in 
the late war, was a nephew of the poet Lowell. 
One of her sisters is the wife of George William 
Curtis; another is married to Gen. Barlow; and 
her own quick sympathies, high character and 


able experience gained in the service of the 
Local Board of Charities in New York city, 


sponsibility. 

Under a new law allowing women to vote for 
school-officers in Minnesota, about two hundred 
and fifty of that sex went to the polls at a school 
election in Minneapolis last week. They were 
very courteously treated by the men in attend- 


ance, and the ballot-boxes were decorated with | art-loving friends should heed this sale. 
Messrs. Allen & Rowell, the gold medallists | human being can assume suck: an appearance is | * 


f the Mechanics’ exhibition, two years ago,|a mystery. .And then he distends those dark t : é ics 
by which she is surrounded and finally victim- 


ized. She wins the sympathy and love of all, 
then their pity, and at last almost their admira- 
It has | P 


flowers to celebrate the first exercise of their 
The practical result of 


go to the polls. It was said they would be 
laughed at, jeered at, by the rude fellows around, 


perhaps insulted, and at all events would have | ® : 
ence as no woman would want a| dell Phillips, William Lloyd Garrison, B. F. | gold and gems, with her attendants, 


second time. Behold the actual result! No| wWoolf,and several of women and children—the | the scene. She is, as the French would say, | * ; 
European | embonpoint, and yet extremely graceful and Will @ popular 


such an experi 


repulse, no insult, no indecorum, but flowers 
and welcome! 


imens of similar work. 


w 
The women were as well-treated 


Messrs. Souther & Hooper, the Haymarket 
square furniture dealers, are having a brisk and 
extended busiress just now. Their nimble six- 
pences are better than slow shillings to them, 
and so, with quick sales at small profits, they 
chase the dull times away. 

Torrey, Bright & Capen, the long-established 
carpet-dealers, are exhibiting their recent im- 
portations of spring carpetings. It will be dif- 
ficult to surpass these goods in elegance of 
colors, variety of grades, or reasonableness of 
price. Tasteful and durable, they certainly are. 
Miss May Chapman has won a fine reputation 
as a phrenologist, and her examinations show 
great acuteness and accuracy. She gives a lec- 
ture on Tuesday evening next, at Wesleyan Hall, 
on women without homes, and concludes with 
practical phrenological examinations. See no- 
tice. 

Jackson & Co., 59 Tremont street, have just 
the nattiest and most tasteful hats for young 
men that can be seen anywhere. The middle- 
aged and elderly are equally fortunate in re- 
plenishing at their extensive store, where also 
can be found gloves, canes, and caps, all choice 
oods. 

Chandler & Co. make a fine show of stylish 
dresses, of a hundred years ago and now, in 
their easterly Winter-street window; the for- 
mer a flower-bedecked brocade, and the latter a 
choice brown silk-and-velvet fabric. They are 
worth looking at. Symmetry and taste are with 
the modern dress. 

‘‘Oak Hall” is ready for spring buyers to any 
extent. Everything is offered at the lowest 
price. Think of youth’s and small men’s over- 
coats for $5.75, or melton coats for the same! 
and yet this will be the offer for May and June. 
Messrs. Simmons & Son seem to regulate prices 
for the whole city. 

All sufferers by neuralgia, rheumatism, cys- 
pepsia, and the like diseases, should consult the 
announcement of the Bath county, Va., Warm 
Springs, as advertised elsewhere. Mr. Eubank, 
the proprietor, has warm endorsers in this city, 
and the details of the cures of the Warm 
Springs are very interesting. : 
Established in 1817, the house now represent- 
ed by John H. Pray, Sons & Co. has ever borne 
a first-class character. It is now wholly in the 
carpeting line, and for spring needs offers for- 
eign and domestic lines, oil-cloths, matting, 


upon which we have entered. 
Freeman, Carey & Co., whose splendid work- 


ing. The particulars will be found in their ad- 
vertisement elsewhere. 


Boston to Philadelphia during the centennial 


column. 





ART NOTES. 


The Boston Art-Club’s next informal exhibi- 








on Monday. 


Wednesday afternoon. 
t 


hole a highly-creditable collection. 


case. 
accept the proposition, or, failing to do so, in- 
crease this widely-prevalent suspicior. 


Moore) exposed, a very demon. 


and Ellen Viger of London, $350 a year each; 
Sallie Mercer, colored servant, $500 a year and 
free rent of a house in Philadelphia. The 
house is to be kept for the use of Miss Steb- 
bins, Sallie Mercer, and the family of E. C. 
Cushman, to be occupied by them if they see 
fit. What remains after the above is to go to 
the family of Edwin C. Cushman. By a codi- 
cil, ten or twelve friends receive $250 each, 
with which to buy souvenirs of the testator. 
The Cushman School in this city, and the Dra- 
matic fund, had no recollection in the will. 
The whole estate is about $600,000. 

Frank Moulton has addressed a letter to Mr. 
Beecher, in the endeavor to present an issue ‘‘if 
possible”—as he says—‘‘to determine whether 
you ought to be in the pulpit, or I ought to be 
in a prison.” He thinks that ‘‘it is due to social 
order, the well-being of the community and re- 
ligion,” that Mr. Beecher should leave the one, 
or he himself go into the other. He offers to 
waive all formalities, and challenges Beecher 
to go to trial upon the single issue that Mr. 
Beecher committed perjury in causing him 
[Moulton] to be indicted for libel for styling 
him an adulterer; further offering to agree that 
all witnesses may be heard who have anything 
to say which the tribunal is willing to hear; to 
confine his claim for damages to the nominal 
sum of one dollar, should the issue be round in 
his [M.'s] favor; and to have it tried before a 
jury selected by Ex-President Woolsey of Yale 
College, or Deacon Geo. C. Robinson of Ply- 
mouth Church, or by any man these gentlemen 
may agree upon; or he will name one man and 
Mr. Beecher another, and these two a third, 
the three to act as referees under a rule of 
court; or he is willing that Mr. Shearman and 
Edward Beecher select six men, and he will 
himself name two to select six others (neither 
party to object to any one so chosen), and the 
majority verdict of the twelve shall decide the 
It would seem that Mr. Beecher must 


that he 
has a motive not to his credit in preventing the 


bottom facts coming out. 





THE HOLIDAY WORLD. 
Musical. 


‘‘SEMIRAMIDE” AT THE OPERA. 
We confess not to having a soul so full of 


music as to be able to sit three long hours, even ; ’ 
rugs, etc., etc., in infinite variety, all at reduced | 9: an opera, without weariness of body. And of every passage in the difficult language of 
rates, in accord with the silver-accepting days yet we remained on Tuesday evening; we movement and attitude and look. But she has 
couldn’t get away until the last note was 
sounded, after eleven o'clock. The overture 
manship in clothing has long been the pride of | was very fine, with passages of such rare beauty 
Boston, announce this week some grand bar-/and sweetness that even the tongues of the 
gains in overcoats, suits, coats, vests and pants, | young pair behind us failed to disturb our en- 
respectively. The prices are in accord with | joyment. , 
the times, and the guarantee of excellence is| Queen of Babylon, ‘‘Arsace” (Miss M. Phil-|°#0celled from the count. And this we are 
furnished by many years of unquestioned stand- | lipps), commander-in-chief of 
“Ideno” (Signor Palmieri), King of India, | °° 
“Qroe” (Signor Bacelli), chief of the Magi, | ‘ined. 


“‘Semiramide” (Mme. Palmieri) was 


her armies, 


Nothing has been so pleasing for a long time | ‘‘Nino” (Signor Barberis), the murdered king, 
to our travelling public as the idea of going from | and ‘‘Assur” (Signor Gottschalk ), prince of the 

blood of Belus, the villain of the play, who had | ® 
period without change of cars. This the now seduced the queen from her integrity, mur- 
vigorous New York and New England Railroad | dered the king with her knowledge, and now 
Co. has secured by the transfer-boat ‘‘Mary- | #spired to the crown 
land,” connecting with the rails at Harlem river | 8cene represents the interior of the temple of 
and taking cars and all round to Jersey city. | Belus, the great idol enthroned, before whom 


Everybody will find the particulars in another |the attending ministers and magi bow, while 
the deep baritone voice of Oroe and the chorus 


sing his praise and power. 
king of India, then Assur, and you see at once 
that the latter is at war with the others, not te 
: . | only from their tones and gestures, but from 
fine abilities, together with considerable valu- | tion of paintings, etc., will open to the public his every tone, gesture and expression. He is tiers, or some true womanly impulse. She has 


Next comes the 


How a really 


Now the queen, 


and her hand. The first |% 
is characteristic of the author. 


to restore the character of the impugned and 
wronged Anne Boleyn, the second queen of 


and between every line of crimination she has 
discovered written in sympathetic ink some ex- 


her enemies, some ambition of priests or cour- 


that holds its own with unflagging energy through 
acres and furlongs of music unsmitten by any 
flower-beds of sentiment that may appeal by the 
way. This muscular virtuosity has its repre- 
sentatives on rounds well up on the ladder of 
fame, and even founds methods of training with 
mechanical appliances that shall turn out arms 
and wrists of adamant; accuracy of interval 
being the one redeeming feature, to be sure, a 
tower of strength in itself, and indispensable 
also to the suppler mode of soul-delineation: a 
difference of bone and cartilage. 

ORGAN RECITAL. 

At Conservatory Hall, on Saturday last, a de- 
lightful programme was evenly divided between 
Messrs. Buckingham, Hascall and Whittier; 
but Mr. Hascall being called away soon after 
the opening of the list, one of his comrades 
filled the gap with a selection from Spohr. The 
other authors represented were Rink, Handel, 
Mozart and Bach—from the latter a prelude in 
G-major, played by Mr. Hascall before leaving. 
Mr. Buckingham gave a fine transcription of 
Mozart’s ‘“‘Calm is the glassy ocean,” and Mr. 
Whittier was warmly applauded for a march in 
D-flat major of his own composition. 

IN GENERAL. 

Critics speak of the music at Rev. Dr. Put- 
nam’s church, in the Roxbury district, as some- 
thing superior. Mrs. George K. Hooper, one 
of the choir, has recovered from a late illness, 
and is gifted in voice as ever. 


Dramatic. 
MISS DICKINSON'S DEBUT. 
In quitting the platform, on which she is con- 
fessedly one of the queens, for a profession in 
whose arts she is wholly unversed, and which 
must be learned early in life to be mastered at 
all, most of Miss Dickinson's friends feel that 
she runs a great risk. Can she step from the 
top of one profession to even a respectable 
place in another and almost totally different 
one? Acting requires a natural flexibility and 
an acquired elasticity of the organization that 
few possess, and which can hardly be gained by 
practice after the age of thirty. The education 
of the body is half the battle, and this no new- 
comer, however rich in genius or talent, can 
possess. There is nothing stagy about Miss 
Dickinson. Her figure and her movements are 
untheatrical in the extreme. She has studied, 
but rather with a view to striking effects in 
dramatic situations than the perfect rendering 


real power, and undoubtedly will make that 
power felt. The expression of this power, 


in particular scenes, if she thrills 1t at two or 
three critical points, all minor defects will be 


quite sure she will do on the stage, as she has 
done it on the platform, if she is properly sus- 


The interest in Miss Dickinson’s appearance 
is heightened by the fact that she has written 
er own play, and without help from any one. 
It was our good fortune to be one of the favored 
few to hear it read by the author herself. It is 
uite a remarkable effort in many respects. 
It is her effort 


1 


Henry VIII. She has re-read the dark story, 


t 


nuating circumstance, some cunning plot of 


_ 


one the work thoroughly and well. She brings 


dressed in red Turkish trousers and a tunic of|4 arms” with the stags might not be amiss 
Mr. Enneking has just sent home another | silver cloth; and how he prances over that |U¢ ™ ie mags eae al : 
thoroughly fit her for her new duties and re-| collection of his superb pictures, which will be stage! the other two as well. The lofty tread | C¥29ing of Cromwell, the artful duplicity o ; z 

’ : rather d into pl t x 
sold at auction by Blakeslee next Tuesday and and bearing of actors on the stage, on & space Cranmer, and the baseness of the lecherous, ' PORES SSNS ee nee 
He has worked indus-|s9 jimited, often seems very ludicrous. But|* 
riously in Paris, and the good influences of that | passing that, Assur had wonderful power of ex- | ® 
art-center are shown in his products, which now | pression. Sometimes he seems the stag at bay, | full of movement. Some of the speeches are 


adorn the walls of Blakeslee’s gallery. Our again he seems the veiled prophet (of Tom| Powerful and intense. Anne herself appears : 
in a very prepossessing character at the first, 


ut the unprincipled ambition of Woolsey, the 


ile old sneak ot a king, in vivid realness. It 
bounds in strikingly dramatic situations, and is 


nd her character develops wonderfully under 
he heats of passion and the arts of duplicity 


n. But the play is exceedingly bare. 
o wit, no clever hits to provoke laughter, no 
raps to catch applause, and no stage-rant. 
di be satisfied with five 
cts of concentrated seriousness? This is in- 


e 





and belabors the poor creature, who quickens 
his pace; but as he is reined in, in front of a 
grocery, the poor unshod feet slip on the stones 
and the animal falls on his side. 
such a start we thought we had frightened baby. 
No; the little angel-eyes at that moment were 
turned from us, nor did they catch a glimpse of 
the inhuman proceeding. We were scarcely 
out of sight of this when we passed another 
loaded team drawn by a horse so lame it was 
painful to look at him. Surely, the Anti-Cru- 
elty Society has not yet finished its work. We 
were now at our journey’s end, and, as we rose 
to leave, little angel extended her mittened-hand 
and murmured ‘‘By-bye.” 
the angels and the demons in this world. 


pastor of Leyden, of Puritan memory. Then 
It there were two silver articles of table-ware of 
delicate and beautiful workmanship that had 
been in the family an hundred years; a vase 
made from the wood of the old Hancock.house; 
a picture of a Moor with a miniature castle in 


brought home in the longago from one of the old 


ae 


ful gray-and-white cat, the family pet, presented 
himself, whose head on the family ‘‘coat-of- 


like all pleasant things, the day passed away, or 


tertainments at this hall, on Sunday evenings, a 
‘*theater.” 


his presence several times. 
say to the effect that the world needed the 
theater, and to remedy the evils complained of 
in connection with it, as at present constituted, 
he would establish a rival theater on the op- 


its fold. 


Mr. Phillips on Labvor, Temperance and Wo- 
man-suffrage, in seeing the crowd standing 


branches of the leafless elms, reminding us of 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 








the stereoscopic views Prof. Ware had t] 
exhibited of old-world architecture, columns 
and arches, and vaulted and leaf-ornamented 
ceilings of cathedrals old. Two dogs were 
chasing each other on the just-springing grass 
of the Common. But they met a larger dog, 
who stood still for a moment to allow the others 
to gambol around him, and then like an arrow 
shot away from them. They did not regret him 
long; for, after looking a moment, making no 
attempts, wise dogs that they were! to pursue in 
his wake, they went on with each other as be- 
fore. Would that all human creatures were as 
little inclined to follow the footsteps of the so- 
called great! But it is time to change cars. 
THE ANGEL AND THE DEMONS. 

We are scarce seated again when a young 
mother enters with her baby in her arms and 
takes a seat beside us. The little thing is hooded 
and cloaked in white fur, reminding us at first 
of the little Miss Cottons sometimes seen in the 
toy-shops. She laid her little head back on her 
mother’s arm and looked at us, not laughingly, 
but dreamily, and we also looked at her in si- 
lence. 
quired, ‘‘Is baby tired?” The mother inter- 
preted, ‘‘Baby says she wants to go home to see 
papa.” We are also informed that she is two 
years old, has been taken out every day except 
in the most stormy weather, and that she has 
never been sick a day. But baby continued to 
exchange pleasant glances with us, and it seemed 
as though an angel were looking out at us 
through those dreamy little eyes. But what is 
this? Looking out of the car-window for a 
moment we see a poor, forlorn-looking horse, 
whose every rib could be counted, attached to a 
wagon: He does not get on fast enough, and 
the demoniac driver takes up a heavy cudgel 


It gave us 


So in contiguity are 


CENTENNIAL RELICS. 
It was not an old house where we had planned 


But we are not writing a 
We will 
And, 


It was 


he distance, curiously embroidered in silk, 
uriosity-shops of Holland, by one who ‘‘went 
own to the sea in ships.” And lastly, a beauti- 
But, 
AT THE PARKER-MEMORIAL. 
Somebody has been pleased to term the en- 
Whatever the title, Mr. Phillips has 


onsented to grace and endorse the project by 
We once heard him f 


° 


e 


osite corner so pure, so useful, and at the 
ame time so entertaining, as to draw all into 
We were reminded of this on Sunday 
vening week, as we went to the hall to hear 


h 


+ New Number, 849). 
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FANCY PLaID AND KNICKERBOCKER SUITS in great 
variety at the PALACE; prices $15 to $23. 


CARPETS. FRELAN, CAREY «C0, 





anything better. 


THE PURE HAIR MATTRESSES made by STEVENs, 
737 Washington street, never have to be replaced by 


315 WASHINGTON STREET,; 


OPPOSITE OLD SOUTH. 


(4) 





ton and Essex streets. 


CLOSING OuT.—300 pairs Pants from $5 to $8, for 
mer prices $3 to $10. PALACE, corner of Washing- 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO, 





DESIBABLE ASSORTMENTS of SPRING OVERCOaTS, 
$10, $12 $15, $18, $20, $22, $25, and $30. Best work 
at low price. PaLace CLOTHING STORE, corner of 
Washington and Essex streets. 


SPRING OVERCOATS, 


From FINE ENGLISH DIAGONALS, MEL- 
TONS, and SILK MIXTURES, 


OFFER THIS WEEK, 





hours if necessary. 


THE CENTENNIAL.—Gentlemen going to Philadel- 
phia can find a nice selection of Fabrics for Trav- 
elling Suits from $30 to $40 at the PaLacg, corner 
Washington and Essex streets. Mr. PARMELEE is 
an artistic cutter, as all can testi*y who know him. 
Spring Overcoats made to order from $30 to $45. 
Pantaloons from $8 to $12., and made in twenty-four 


500 Pieces Standard Quality 
FIVE-FRAME 
BODY BRUSSELS, 


Made by the best Custom Coat Makers in Boston, and 
equal to any made to order in this city. 


From $10 to $28. 
TO ORDER, 
Suits from Fine English Coatings, 








_____ SPECIAL NOTICES. 

HOUSE NO. 202 DARTMOUTH STREET 
will be let for one or two years at a very low rent 
to a private family. Inquire of J. PRESTON, 116 
She murmured something, and we in- | Boylston or 53 Devonshire streets. 


At $1.75 per Yard. 


These goods have iust been purchased from one of 
the best manufacturers in the country, are new styles, 
and designed for the coming season. 


$840.00. 


Fine English Diagonal Coat & Vest, 


$40.00. 





apr29 = s_t 





tions a Specialty. 


WILLIAM DOOGUE, FLORIST, FLORAL 
PLACE GREENHOUSES, 679 WASHINGTON STREET 
Funeral Flowers and Decora- 
tf 


Fine English Cassimere Pants, 


$10.00. 


IN STOCK, lines of Fine All-Wool Cassimere 


To meet the wants of many of 
our patrons for low prices, we shall 
offer during the coming week the 


febl4 
following unparalleled bargains in 








may6 


Shepard, — 
Norwell 


& 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


—IN— 


White 
Flannels! 


WE NOW OFFER 


which is oratoric rather than dramatic, will be 
hic cicadas. Tf sae teeven bee audience spend the day, but it was with an old family. | AT RETAIL ONLY 
A lady had said to us, ‘‘If I were to write a novel 
I should introduce that family and describe those 
excellent ladies.” 
novel, and shall not describe them. 
only mention a few articles in the house. 
first, there was an ancient ‘‘coat-of-arms” em- 
broidered in red and other colored worsted, 
hanging on the wall, with the shield on which 
were stage’-heads and various devices. 
in the name of Robinson, the family of the good 


50 PIECES 


3-4, 7-8, AND YARD WIDE 
Extra Quality, at 25 Cents, 
Actually worth 33 cts. 
25 Pieces 
7-8 WIDE, AT 30 CTS. the next two weeks, 
50 Pieces, 


EXTRA QUALITY, 7-8 AND YARD WIDE, 
AT 33 CENTS. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO, 
WINTER STREET. 


Pants, made for us by Devlin & Co., of New York. 
$5, $7, $8 per Pair. 

A large assortment of DRESSING-GOWNS from $8 
to $38. BREAKFAST JACKETS, $12 to ss. 
Owing to a REDUCTION in the price of work, and 
a much larger reduction in our expenses, We are en- 
abled to offer our large stock at prices lower than at 
any time for the last ten years, with guarantees that 
every —— sold, however low, will & as well made 
as Usual, 


carpets ; 
250 PIECES 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 


Comprising a large assortment of 
both English and American manu- 
facture, at the exceedingly low price 


of 
Co $31.25 per Yard. 
8 


25 PLECES 


Freeman, Carey & Co., 
Opposite the Old South, 


NO. 315 WASHINGTON STREET, 


6-4 ENGLISH TAPESTRY BRUS-|- 
SELS, 


At $2.50 per Yard. 
The best assortment in the city of N ow Impor tations of 


EX. SUPER AND SUPER-INGRAIN FINE 


gi CARPETS 


At $1.00 per Yard. 
FOR SPRING SALES. 


Also, TEN STYLES, all private 
Stock complete in every department. 


1876, T. B. &C. 


1876. 


patterns, 


HEAVY INGRAINS, Particular attention is called to Choice 


At 50 Cents per Yard.| Specialties in all grades of goods. 


TORREY, BRIGHT & CAPEN, 


Late Fowle, Torrey & Co., 


350 WASHINGTON STREET, 


GENTLEMEN'S — 


HATS. 


We would also inform all those 
about to furnish for the summer 
that we shall offer for sale during 


275 ROLLS 


4-4 WHITE STRAW MATTING, | 


At 20c,. per Yard. 


We have always in stock a beau- 
tiful line of OIL CLOTHS, RUGS, 
MATS, CRUMB CLOTHS, ete., 
which we offer at the lowest mar- 


It 





lasses of purchasers. 


MAY AND JUNE 


“The necessity, in making spring purchases, 
r obtaining low prices has been felt by all 


Its effect has been noticeably to increase the 
xisting large trade of Oak Hall, since many, 
who have never been obliged to consider prices, 
ave thought it prudent, this season, to econo- 
mize. 
It is fairly acknowledged that the greatest va- 
riety and the lowest prices may best be found 
combined at Oak Hall, where profits are fixed 





ket prices. 


JORDAN, MARSH (0, 


Washington and Avon Sts. 


may6 It 


JUCKSOY & (0, 


HATTERS. 


The best assortment of choice fine 


Established 1817. 


JOHN HL PRAY, SONS & CO. 


SPRING OF 1876, 


goods ever offered to the public. 


JACKSON & CO, 








rtists may rival it, but nothing in this country | sprightly. The first impression was that her |® 
face was very plain; but the charm of her man- d 
swer. 


her first appearance in her new career in Bos- 


eed a question which only the event can an- 


as they would be in a Sunday school, and, in | ® 
It is fortunate that Miss Dickinson makes 


fact, the men really hailed their appearance as | will probably equal it. 
the advent of a new era in the joint political) we .ay the other day, a splendid outfit of | ets and voice dispelled all that and left an im- 


59 TREMONT 


mayt 


Carpetings. ”; 


round the door on the opposite corner, waiting | at such small percentage that only the vast 
for the opportunity to be admitted to the per- | trade done by the house can account for its long 


at I bear him 
cl a degree of 


STREET. 
3t 


fellow of half ; h .—Salem Observer. ressi i 
ete that ssl thie ge Cae at a woman's meeting, in eee es ee Re eee ee i ce eos ton, the scene of her earliest notable success momen: Ware, is. Rosmes beng tae "eee eens hneaee. r are rs ee 
pe Compresser rye . . Lodge of this city, from the house of Ge .ge W. : Many seemed to be weary of the lon iti ‘i , ia ° 
brace Wesleyan Hall building, Miss Ella France | (7% é ‘on from ite |t0 the throne. But she hesitates; her choice |** lecturer, where she has fast friends, and | 007 MXM 0. “ ene ens we To the Centennial ! 
weeks! e : Simmons & Son, that deserves mention from its ; in ele ke ceheridhed for her ‘brav q| and uncertainty in the crowd, and hence were | spread reputation.” x 
M. F.C. Wellman gave an interesting address on the |. isti6 elegance. There were fourteen aprons | ems not to be there; when a terrible storm of a Oe eek ke hone Sie. Phillips’ truly entertaining THE NEW ROUTE é 
— Connection between thought and expression.” | (1° cmtcey, cach of heavy white satin, with a| thunder and lightning occurs, puts out the burning —_ = eves _——e i ccaeaatlon Maeonnuh; aatadiat te Cheat We are now prepared to show our BETWEEN 
x Expression of thought and emotion is POWeT, | border of blue rep-silk, and in the center amedal- | *@¢Fe d lights on the altar, and the court breaks ee ao oe tive i we beard i; 6 metal Splanncss ‘seen Wk CHAT OREER stock of Foreign and Domestic Carpets, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
—r she said, but in order to give voice to feeling we lion with the insignia of the wearer worked in | ¥P in terror and confusion. At length Arsace vn Reet 4 2 iwesthes irit of Bosto that across the way. Oil Cloths, Matting, etc., etc., for the Washington 
e A deertiser need culture, not so much to study rules of elo- ilver bulli he whole bordered with a heavy | (Miss Phillipps) appears in white tunic and | * ew England, and breathes the spirit of Boston Th : t Sura : Ss ’ 
silver builion—~the whole bordssed with 6 y liberality. e entertainment on Surday evening last Spring of 1876. WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS 
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TO-DAY 


READINGS, ETC. was a concert by the American Band—twenty or 
On Friday evening of last week a very pleas- | more pieces—assisted by Miss Katherine Mer- 
ant entertainment was given in Fraternity Hall, | rill, and Mr. J. B. Claus, vocalists, and Mr. C. | at Oak Hall a small lot of Youth’s and Small 
Parker-Memorial building, consisting of music | O. Fosgate, harmonicaist, which in its variety | Men’s Overcoats for the extiaordinary low sum 


by members of the Parker Fraternity, and read- | seemed to afford satisfaction to all. Some were | of 
Thia lady | more than delighted with Miss Merrill's voice, 


We call particular attention to our | Via New York & New England, H. P. & F. and New 
York. New Haven and Hartford Railroads, 


TRANSFER STEAMER MARYLAND 


Between Harlem River and Jersey City). 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore 
and Baltimore & Potomac Railroads, 
Pullman’s Palace Drawing-Room Cars on 
Day Trains and Siceping Cars on 


reation to Eu- The first three officers’| blue mantle, more like a gay cavalier in ap- 
pearance than a bronzed warrior. She is too 


fair and pettte to really fit such a character. 


cution as to study human nature. She criticised silver-bullion fringe. 
the style of reading taught in the pubtic schools, aprons had, in addition, worked upon the flap, 
saying, that in comparing reading with painting the monogram of the office, vis.: “W. M.,” 


pictures, it has no background. Many public) wg we» ang «J, W.,” in gold and silver bul- | The audience rapturously applaud, which she 
seems to invite with her bows and smiles and 


raceful movements. A little self-conscious is 


large importations of English, French 
and Scotch Goods, just opened, contain- 
ing all the latest novelties of the for- 


$5.75 EACH. eign markets. 


y L. Pierce and 
cuments of in- 
speakers are only imitators, and do not succeed. lion, malting a very striking ornament. Noth- 
Miss Weliman gave several recitations in a very 














1 Lowell and 5 ee ing could be more in taste, or more choice in oi és ead > ‘cas ings by Mrs. Emma A. Vannevar. 
> t nner. She is capable of giving de- . . ithal, though that may be par i 4 ‘ P 
4 —— = BAS wae ‘ di . eis ti material and workmanship, and ~ weeks, seh, RAI . ift aed sae a — has an excellent conception of her pieces; and | while to others the low sweet tones of the har- We wish also to call attention to our Night Trains. 
1 and Boston light to the public, and instruction to those |i.) upwards of $200, was a credit alike to the | *° young and so gifted. The queeu again ap-| | dino were received with much pleasure. | monica were peculiarly grateful after the noise ; ; : Commencing Monday, May 8, 1876, 
and pays its desirous of learning the art of reading. Many|_. ; pears, in a bower with her maidens; and again 6 2 ere ae The lot consists of one hundred and forty-| very large line of private patterns of|‘0™ tag wag SP : 
pa) yh vigorous young lodge and the establishment veka She favored the audience four times, showing | of the band. There were those who thought h f si Express Trains will leave the New York and New 
e. clergymen, lecturers, political speakers and Sonen -eithihs 4 aaaaated. in the palace, in sight of the tomb of the mur- equally to advantage in grave and gay. Her | the instruments too heavy for the hall, but for t nee omy ey ICOATS, he 8128) Domestic Goods, particularly of the England Railroad Depot. foot of Summer street, Bos- 
, others, would be vastly more interesting if they serene ne ence dered king, surrounded by the court and with Ae A : as 7 ranging from 33 to 39 (the greater portion being = bam 39 2s > ass h Rous: . 
per sgaenn would take a few lessons in elocution. PERSONAL NOTES them Arsace. It is the young commander | “reed of the Belle” received marked {avor, | ourselves that was the most enjoyable feature included in sizes 35, 36 and 37), euited to all —— Se ee EO 1 cave Bene he a SO TOP. 
e belfry mur- , Vie me : f i “ isbe” | of the entertainment, especia e march given ‘ : it i * Worcester, via N.& W.R.,at 10.00 3 “ 
nor and Coun- A New York correspondent writes to us: eee whom she has chosen for king and her second | *74 ‘he bacon seg - si enceaunpecotbregerll F . ¢ ’ ages from 12 to 20. The shades represented | ©lls “ASS. whe; it is conceded, - ~ Arrive at Philadelphia at... 8.50PM. 700 A.M. 
; in| William Doogue, the florist, has secured 4] husband, much to the anger of Assur, the sor- | “Aused an audible emile to spread through the | in encore. are BROWN, BLUE, DRAB, |day producing Brussels and Ingrain fab-| °°" * * Washingeon ate... 12.00 3. 
per’s counsel ‘‘There is a great deal of interest felt here in i: Shak ak Ses usband, much to the anger of Assur, the sor- hath. Shaw allie aalantions wore “Curfew meet THE BANNEKER LITERARY CLUB. ‘ ’ 4 : North Bound. 
new evidence the début of Miss Dickinson at one of your rose-bud that is likely to be a perennial. Itis a} ow of Arsace himself, who loves another, and os ie Aer ca ‘hss Waleaee on: the cid din ialenad sia a OLIVE, BLACK. rics equal to any now made, either | Leave Washington st. Sieoeuat sacar’ se acces ok ME eu 
. zi mae i “ a a nilac ThE +S AM. 6. ma. 
. new trial be theaters, and probably a large delegation of her bays eee the sad disappointment of Oroe and the digni- fiisen ants s Mrs Mary eign ales il — sag Ph ed erie The average cost of manufacturein the above | abroad or at home, and we have no hes-| Arrive at Boston Biscicesiacvdeaes 9.00 P.M. 8.55A.M. 
rently the pe personal friends and members of the press from Ex-Gov. Talbot will sail from New York, for|taries. But the priest must obey, and is about saad ca nae me table eat ce. FS ge iss eg aggre wick Siniies . " a lot was $13 each. The price marked upon them | jtation in recommending goods manufac- dag Oe ee 
; this city will be present on the occasion. She Europe next Tuesday, ia-the “‘Scythia,” accom-| to crown him king and solemnize the marriage, iderable d 7 ti oe tN.P Willi 's “Dyi scar . cia divi og = a to-day will be 5,75, toved- ee il te friend Regular and Rscursion Tickets and Seats and 
T has won the entire and bearty respect of New | panied by his brother-in-law. when the tomb opens and the giost of the king | ““OCT#™© Oramatic etiect, Ns fs Nee ne centennial entertainment of the Banneker Club, ae ured by this company vse seaman tone por feta pads Se tm ow England aired De’ 
resident Theo- i : : iddi ; Alchemist.” The musical numbers of Messrs. | consisting of between forty and fifty members, and the public. Our entire stock of} pot, foot of summer street, Boston. : 
, York by her thorough womanliness, that blend-| Madame Rudersdorff, the vocal artist, has | is there revealed, forbidding the marriage and Sk ee ; : : 
B. Washburn b = : , ’ nine, : ‘fl 3 Josselyn and Willis, Miss Redlon, and the Misses | at New Era Hall, on Monday evening. The § a SIMMONS & SON d ff d sell at pri A.C. KENDALL, H.M. BRITTON, 
5 it testtced ing of modesty aod courage, feeling and convic- | bought the Oliver Sawyer farm at Berlin, Mass., | demanding a sacrifice to avenge his death, when Ghaw.aad the sealtatton af Mr. Clark, were | clu was named in houot of Beniamin Banne- 1. ; goods we Oller and Sell Ab prices COFrre=| Gen Pass. Agent, Supt. Eastern Division, 
mmission sia tion, daring speech, when she was moved to | for $4500. She proposes to make this her coun- again the court breaks up in terror. But it aie ee Ae, See ay : . a healt epbakeietieal ai =. ek al ie 66a ae ec & sponding with the times. Brees N. E.R. R. & N.E. 
ne nanan ae utter her thought, and heroic silence when she | try residence, and is preparing to make exten- | finally turns out that Arsace is sun of the queen, PARRER-MEMORIAL as i clini, re ee in 1732 and died in 10k eis cea = a = = -— a = — 
be presented had none aegis ~~ — si Ric Nt improvements both on the de ms al es be nce James T. Fields to-morrow (Sunday) evening | ing exercise on this occasion was the singing, FULL SIZED MUSIC BOOKS! 
‘t they joi to gabble for the sake of publicity and greed, | buildings and farm. ‘ ; ; ; ts in this c by his |; Auld ne 
a and people honor her for it. She has the repu-| fenry Ward Beecher was in and about Bos- be recy Sencar. ee egerielly woeshing and cone hae Cha Mees teaars ee wid nee ee . SILK EMBROIDERED eee ee ‘AL SONGS. apes 08 
: “ a : . . * ’ ’ a ore r) ‘ a ° 
Monday afte r- tation of being thoroughly honest, true to her- | ton for a week lately. His lecture at Tremont panier a REDE fall of ancodote and cloquent argument, and Sait a sumne ins Sibsiedindiinaebad dated, ’ j Cer ecko 0 pec i Paper 40 cte.] A truly ele- 
kdge, near the or sg “ Pr 2 4 pps oneanan — Temple was not a success, the house being ici haat her part and a al sti ag a which has won most favorable regard whenever a ae ane ere th P IAN 0 COVERS, mays OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE. It Spas nations, otummed toe Sole or Chorus Singiun 
ast public address here tro e perilous line ly ‘ red,” free tickets being sent t ; : ’ . o Banneker, who tr e paths t d especially titted to the celebrations of this year. 
P | largely “pape & 0 heard—Mr. Fields’ own favorite essay. Of science all hie days.” IN ALL COLors, eee. ai pied LIVENG waTEne. 


nce of a lr.rge 

(30 cts.] By D.F. HODGES. No better book of the 
kine has ever appeared. For Conferences, Praise 
Meetings, Prayer Meetings, Camp Meetings, etc. 
Hymns and music all in perfect taste, andof a high 


order. 


—AT— 
Five Dollars, 


Liberal discount to the trade. 


which is thin as a razor’s edge, between what is | teachers andothers. He preached at the Berke- when they sing alternately, then in unison, ca eueee 
permissible and what is improper, and with a ley street church, on the Sunday evening, with while affectionately embracing. The music was Miss Kate Field, uoder the pseudonym of 
steadiness of footing and success which showed | shousands who desired to see and hear him un- | indeed divine. In the last scene the son, ac- “Mary Kemble,” appeared at the Gaiety Thea- 
the instinctive modesty of the woman rather! ghje to getin. The crowded streets in the vicin- cording to his vow, goes into the recesses of the Led : de. inthe role of “Volante” i 
; 3 ‘ ter, London, recently, in the role of ‘‘Volante” in 
than the consummate skill of the artist—for no | ity suggested a military faneral. tomb (where glide nino the queen and Assur) the “Honeymoon.” She was quite unannounced 
art could hate: Ot oo aa eee Pas = Had William Shakespeare lived till Sunday alee ei eas x = ee and tncognito even to the press of that city. 
fense. She plead: for her unfortunate sisters | week he would have been 312 years old, as he re — var vs wears — But the Athenaum says: ‘‘This actress ehowed 
with a power and. pathos shat wot almost irre-| J 45 born on the 234 of April, 1564—but he —— _— anes ‘ aeigg gana pa much intelligence and vivacity, and her per- 
sistible without condoning their offenses, and| 5:04 00 the 52d auniversary of his birth, April though avoiding each other, when it was too formance evinced a genuine feeling for comedy.” 


Next Rev. A. Ellis made some remarks and 
read the correspondence between the astrono- 
mer and President Jefferson. Then there were 
songs by Mrs. Glover, Miss Nellie Brown and 
What rich, clear, ringing voices 


Mrs. Miller. 
they have—‘‘gifts of music and of song.” Two WHITNEY, WARNER & FROST, 


young gentlemen.and a young lady enacted the 
‘Courtship of Miles Standish,” in costume, with ay #3 Tremont street. 


pretty gooc effect, though we thought such | ———— 


| Palace! 
CUSTOM DEPARTMENT ! 
—|SUITS MADE TO ORDER, 


hool chi idren 
ot “Old Hun- 
n off-s hoot of 


Dictionary of Musical Information. 


($1.25.] The only Musical Dictionary, and a most 
convenient book of reference. 








‘that followed 
SHINING RIVER. 

(35 ets.] This charming 3abbath-School Song-Book 
is received with great tavor, and is worthy of uni- 
versal adoption. 


Tressmen from 
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he sung more 

















wrence. Mr. : : : l anything. But A nn 
shown him to brought home, with eneaige airing me, Oe 23d, 1616. According to one account, he died cpa Re " — altace eeeaeniat The Globe says: ‘‘There were some traces of ate ae f Pe = AUCTION SALES. 

terribleness of man’s inhumanity to woman. GAS and the mother received the sword of the son, : : ; manipulation of the ‘great wheel” could never | _.__. _“""~""""" ——$—————— . . : ; 
: . - f a fever that was brought on by d ; nervousness, but her impersonation was bright P : a HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR. 
subtle of the ° $' y drinking too es eh fi rom ENgiisn an meri¢can rialds 

And both men and women confessed the truth = $ Hise a death-scene that seemed more like a burlesque ‘ested and intelli ” Oth produce yarn for a single stocking. The bur- mils , “| £91.00] In extensive use in Academies, Semina- 
tigators. He f he iti i admired her the more for Pe 8 ee es On ee ae than otherwise. But the death of the queen, CARE at GS ee lesque, ‘“‘Love of a Bonnet,” was rendered by PICTURE SALE ries and High Schools. Music in two, three and four 
he scavenger OF et Eeeere Sar ere j other poets, Ben Jonson and Michael Drayton; ; Settee § ; she played with much vivacity and intelligence, | - ladi When all did eS % parts. mene 

saying all she said with so much plainness and and Hawthorne mentions the Stratford _’ | though a just retribution for her sins, yet aad looked the part to life six young iea. en a id so well it is $30, $35 an $40, THE PEOPLE'S CHORUS BOOK. 

thrilling emotion.” that he was ‘‘the victim of convi ae seemed a sort of forgiveness on the part of her - hardly Just to particularize, but we can’t help} 4 very attractive collection of PAINTINGS by pier ear vey i giee a eee Sakis me 
+: cen a c ODVivi its,j,. i . i ; ae . s , . | collection of glees 1s ¢ E ec 7 
lican conven - — 4 geese ; king while gathering her to himself. Now Oroe 1B z alluding to the spirit with which the part of MR NNEKIN Best Work and Perfect Fit | kins that has appeared. 
in this State BUSINESS NOTES who met his death by tusbtieg into s ditch on consoles Arsace for the mistake he made in OUT: TOWN NOTES. the aunt (Mrs. Wentworth) was performed. ; J. JAE G, Any book sent, postpaid, tor retail price. 
- SI? SS 3} Ss, his way home from a drinking-bout.” ae } 2 : 5 . Just received from Paris, and now on Exhibition at guaranteed. ery 
Taunton and et 3 killing his mother, and the young prince is ON THE STREET. There were reading and declamation by Messrs. | the Gallery of OLIVER DITSON & co BOSTO 
sa aie Miia, Tax-payers should heed the city’s circulars} Hon. Caleb W. Prouty, of Scituate, a mem} crowned king. The beautiful Palmieri, the| We had arranged a visit to South Boston. | Ash and William Wells Brown, and reading and a BLAKESLEE & CO — may6 Sy tf 
R. McLean of now being distributed at all houses. ber of the Senate of 1852, and the holder of fairy-like Phillipps, and the ferocious Assur,|The day proved fine, and we started on the| recitations by ladies in costume—Mrs. Brown, ‘ ay PE EES SS Sena Aipeee eee 
d George B. Oliver Ditson & Co. make announcement of other State and local offices, died at his residence | wore repeatedly called before the curtain. horse-car—the first that came along—an open | Miss Cromwell as ‘‘May Queen,” Miss Askin as eee PA | AGE CLOTHING HOUSE =a P 
of Bradford another installment of music-books this week— 0" Monday last, at the age of 65 years and 10 NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY. car. What a delight was the ride down Tremont | “Spanish Gipsey,” Mrs. Ruffin as ‘Goddess of | nypspay and WEDNESDAY May © & 10 LEE] @33392 | No Ageney in the World 
ged; and on all excellent. montis. He was one of the original Free-Soil-| The four hundred and eighty-third recital was | street on that car! A private carriage, an open | Liberty,” Mrs. Mathews as ‘Lady Wentworth,”| mays At3P.M. it CORNER a 
id George F. Shepard, Norwell & Co. are offering extra- ers of this State, sage fa ge and given on Friday of last week, at Wesleyan Hall. | barouche, could have served us no better. We and Mrs. Buchanan as a ‘‘Quakeress.” The ——— NTERTA NMENT — — OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY 

genial and large heart- had plenty of room. We drank in delicious | selections were from authors indicating the taste ENT AINME) TS. WASHINGTON AND ESSEX STREETS. can compare with Collins’ Voltaie Eleetrie Plas- 





worthy man always. 
ed citizen, and universally in favor with his 
acquaintances, no man was better known in 





The programme was sh: red between Mr. and 
Mrs. J. H. Norman, the former contributing 
pianoforte selections, and the latter vocal num- 
Plymouth county. Of late he has been quite a| bers. For the instrument there were Beetho- 
sufferer from illness. He will be largely missed | yon's «Sonata Pathetique;” “Impromptu in E- 
in his town and county. He was buried on | gat. by Schubert; one of Mendelssohn's “Lie- 


ter for every ailment an: disease for which a plaster 
may be worn. They never weaken or delude the 
poor sufferer. They carry comfort and happiness 
into every afflicted household. Try them. Price, 25 
cents,everywhere. Mailed on receipt of price, by 


WEEKS & POTTER, 


peteact—alee ordinary bargains in white flannels, at from 25 
to 33 cents per yard, full width. 

The ‘‘Palace” clothing-house is giving its at- 
tention just now to custom-work, with suits at 
$30, $35 and $40—best work and excellent fits. 


and culture of the clab—Longfellow, Whittier, 
Tennyson, Wesley, and others. A short season 
of congratulations followed, and then the com- 
pany filed down and beyond, a sort of_winding 
way, to a cheerfully-lighted and curious little 


H. H. WEEKS, Manager. 


Warm Springs, 
BATH COUNTY, VA., 


draughts of the refreshing east wind. There 
are those who don’t like the east wind. We 
are not of that unhappy number. There are 
others who question, ‘‘What could we do with- 
out it here in the sultry atmosphere of Boston?” 


Parker-Memorial Entertainments. 
Coi ner of Berkeley and Appleton streets. 
Sunday Evening, May 7, at 7 3-4 o’clock, 


JAMES T, FIELDS 








their desire eas 
the domicile 
own early in 








on May-day ~ 2 aan ‘ } z 
ren 4 im, ‘ dey prices are ante-dellum rates, and even Wednesday. | der,” and ‘‘Grand Polonaise,” op. 24, by Weber; | We sympathize with these; and that day, as we | bowl-shaped room, where a bountiful and flower- | in his popular lecture, cai 
- : Meee * ‘ ‘ ‘ “a PLEA HEERFULNESS.” ARE NOW OPEN, i ’ 
ess The will of the late Charlotte Cushman was forthe voice, a song from Gliick's ‘‘Orfeo,” Hav- | inhaled the refreshing breezes from our perch, | decorated table was provided. Here we hap- si th si een recite Rk ted Tes ee eee wm neces 
: ’ and bathing waters in the world. Ladies’ bath 50 CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


cause. Anecdotes of dolorous ple. Anecdotes of 
hopefulones. The apostles of Cheerfalness in_Lit- 
erature: Dickens, Hood. Sydney Smith, Irving, Wal- 


pened to fall into conversation with a young man 


we enjoyed unobstructed all the sights on the 
from Salem who exhibited to us a centennial 


street—men aud women hurrying hither and 


feet andl gentlemen’s 40 feet in diameter. A flow of 

6000 gallons of Warm Sulphur Water—%8 degrees tem- | — 

perature— per minute. A specific for New \ C | ers ee ¢ OF B: .0o 6. 6X... 
j 


preakfaste in 


Whitney, Warner & Frost are exhibiting more 
sessed their ¥ 


of those choice silk-embroidered piano-covers 


admitted to probate at Newport on Monday.  dei's “‘Lascia Chiopianga,” and ‘‘ Will he Come ?” 
There are no public bequests, the entire estate by Sullivan. Except for a liberal indulgence in 


Route via Baltimore 





























me ace : % -at the remarkably low price of five apie ees being devised to three trustees, who are to dis- the excessive gutteral quality of tone that is | thither; rough menand gentlemen; pretty girls | relic preserved by his mother, the Benjamin a Seat, and a i AR? a Semana weet Dy : 

Pf 4 ene can sow afford to be withoutone. 1 re-| pose of it as follows: A brother, Charles A. | now seldom offered to public ears, the singing | and plain girls; well-dressed, shabbily-dressed, | West Almanac, published in Russell street, Dan- dase : ee ene = Pendle ype ga gar htnee. TO TAX PAYERS. 

core? mont street. Cushman, receives $1500 a year during life; | would have been very acceptable, for to a nat- | and over-dressed. We note the varied archi-| vers, in 1779; aleo a copy of the Columbian MISS MAY CHAPMAN ry by either route at the same hour. Here take stage Assessous’ Ovrics, Crry Hat. 
ee Jordan, Marsh & Co. are making some bold | two nieces in England, $750 each, which is to | urally excellent and powerful organ were added | tecture, arches, columns, and conventional orn- | Centinel, 1814, published in Boston. This was| 4; Wesleyan Hall, 36 Bromfield ctrect, every | %_Prve® Sacks for Warm Springs. Bring warm) _ . . ention is called t0 cur cirenlar (now being 

on has just / announcements in regard to carpets, but they | be increased to $1000 upon marriage; three | many evidences of taste and culture; the au- | aments, and occasionally a shrub, or vine on the to us the last of the entertainment, the lateness Tuesday night : Pampalets to be had of J. P.T. Percival. 215 Wash- distributed a ee bag debe r -_ aa 

the treas- maintain all they offer. They give dargasns in | half nieces in New York, $333.83 each; Mrs. | dience expressed their pleasure by a recall at | walls, just ready to burst out in greenness. | of the hour admonishing us that we must linger PR arg we Ry acrtedae 3 rg Eat pap bergen Bn pong cane get ng poet ra 5 ora te possible be bee 3 P M., June 15. : 

r first-class is all departments, and defy competion. See their | Isabella Weld, a half-sister, $5 per week; Emma | the conclusion of the last song. The piano | Then as we passed the Common we noted the/ no longer, not even to witness the dance sup- Be wae Seve se. ener oss So — senptn, Mate. oF of he ee. etm a assem eee ee CUSHING, 

w England presentation of figures elsewhere. Stebbins, the eculptress, $1500 a year; Harriet ' playing was of that heroic and military fervor pillared trunks and the arching and interlacing posed to be the fnale. Janz Greex. ai lt mayé April 29, 1876. a may mayé & Secretary. 
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oF Vespucia. 
eo 
BY DR. CRIS CLEVER. 
CHAPTER XXI. 
—CONUNDRUMMEBS. — “Spa- 
PER DISH” AND ‘* PAPER-LINEN ” sTORES.— 


BOTTLE-BOOKS AND HOW pee aan 
NEWSPAPERS PRINTED ON RIBBON-SHAPED P. 


PER AND ROLLED. : 
I will now present the result of my rambling 


observations in Poo-Shopolis during the fort- 
night following, in @ condensed compass, in 
order to afford more space for what is to be 
furthermore related concerning the almost 
miraculous effects on the human frame of the 
‘‘floo” principle’ as developed and applied to 
practical life in Vespucia; a subject that never 
ceased to haunt me as a fairy spell. 

The most prominent structures of the city 
are the towering hotels, which, from their mas- 
sive proportions, I at first mistook for cathe- 
drals. They are built as spacious and lofty as 
possible, to accommodate the giant tourists. 
The architect who, in designing them, was de- 
sirous of economizing room for Vespucians of 
all sizes, bad included little suits of apartments, 
one above another, in the giants’ quarters, for the 
smaller guests; so that these inns, like the 
‘Arabian Nights Entertainments,” contain sto- 
ries within stories. 

There are no organ-grinders in Vespucia; 
but in their place is a species of wayfaring wit, 
who carries about a kettle-drum, with coaun- 
drums and a moakey; the drum to attract at- 
tention, the conundrum to please the populace, 
and the monkey to collect Vespucian pennies. 
Having composed a fresh conundrum in the 
morning, this conundrummer sallies forth into 
the streets to publish it, first pounding his drum, 
then propounding his conundrum. 

I found Poo-Shopolis a great, busy, bustling 
center of mercantile, pushing enterprise, an 
extensive mart managed by pushing shopmen 
and shopwomen, who well know the secret of 
success in trade is the art of pushing of mer- 


VESPUCIAN HOTELS. 


orama of gossippy items. 
police are required to clear the crowd assembled 
before a door containing some unusually inter- 
esting private intelligence. 
The writing of the domestic bulletin is, for 
the most part, committed to the hands of the 
daughters, the mother supervising and amend- 
ing the composition as her maturer discretion 
When taken in at night the bulletins 
are laid by and preserved, to be bound in yearly 
volumes; the family annals which thus accu- 
mulate proving interesting to refer to in after 


dictates. 


formed it is no more nor less than her own, long- 
lost brother.” 
The device, however, soon developed into a 
complete diary form of bulletin, a new paper 
being posted daily, and embracing every sort of 
domestic news serving to gratify the curiosity 
of a respectable gossip. 
continued to the present time. 
The bulletin papers are enclosed in a glass 
frame, resembling that of a common show- 
card, but contrived so as to open and shut con- 
veniently for the daily insertion of the new 
sheet. 
Every afternoon, in particular, though often 
in the morning, the Vespucian ladies make it a 
point to go out to read the bulletins of such 
families as they are especially interested in. It 
is a novel spectacle to see so many, of a pleas- 
ant day, eagerly conning on the various front- 


years. : 
Though there was little in the subject-matter 


of these domestic bulletins which positively 
piqued my own curiosity, I now-and-then paused 
in my peregrinations to survey their contents, 
nce coming across one which, as near as my 
memory serves me, ran as follows :— 


DOMESTIC BULLETIN. 


Aug. 5.—We have named our new baby 
“Dahlia.” Do come in and take a peep at the 


chandise, and of pushing forward large, adroitly- | pudding flower! 





planed mercantile scl In tion with 
this art the Vespucians say, ‘‘Trade has one tool, 
and that is tongue.” 

The amount of business done in the paper- 
dish warehouses beggars description, the pat- 
terns of plates, cups and bowls being as endless 
in variety as the Vespucian methods of cooking 
what they are to contain. Almost equal to this | u 
in commercial importance is the ‘‘paper-linen” 
of that country, a soft, flexible paper-stuff, used 
for under-clothing, sheets, pillow-cases, etc., 
and purchased so cheap that as soon as soiled 
the articles are thrown away. Thus the drudg- 
ery of washing clothes, as well as dishes, Is 
nearly obsolete in Vespucia. 

I was much amused to find the book-stores 
there resembling our drug-stores in appearance, 
the Vespucian books being bottle-shaped; and in 
these stores they were seen standing up on the 
shelves, like so many apothecary’s bottles. 

To read a Vespucian volume, you grasp the 
long neck with the left hand, invert the ‘‘bot- 
tle-book,” and begin to open the round leaves 
of the bottom (now uppermost); not, however, 
by turning.to the right or left, but upwards and 
back from you; 80 that the reader of a Ves~ 
pucian book sits vis-a-vis with his page. Should 
you cut out two hemispheres from a map, and 
connect the South-pole of one with the North- 
pole of the other, you would have a good idea 
of how a Vespucian ‘‘bottle- book” opens to be 
read, the reader always reading, so to speak, 
from north to south. 

Ona trial these bottle-books proved agreeably 
handy. Thousands of Vespucian book-leaves 
have [ thus turned with delight, reading many 


a pint of excellent poetry in this way. The 


“ounce,” A 


‘“‘two-ounce,” ‘‘gill,” ‘*pint,” ‘‘quart,” 
and “gallon”; amateur authorship often mak- f 
ing its timid débutin that country in the humble 
capacity of an ‘founce”. volume. 

The books are all ornately marbled on the 
conical outside, and labelled on the back, like 
ours; the backs, or hinges, being composed of 
a kind of glutinous substance which stays put 
just as the reader bends it. So the reader of a 
Vespucian bottle-bock is never subjected to the 
troublesome inconvenience of having to hold 
the leaves open while reading. 

A Vespucian volume is usually inscribed to 
several eminent people, the names surrounding 
the inscription in Round-Robin style, to pre- 


tion. , 

The magazines of Vespucia are also bottle- 
shaped, like its books; but, having less pages, 
and being destitute of marbling-finish, they 
lack the impressive, artistic appearance of the 
former. 

The newspapers of that land are printed in 
one unbroken column, from one to several rods 


r 


in length, and rolled up compactly by machine; 
they being styled ‘‘news-rolls” instead of ‘*news- 
papers,” as withus. The reading-matter proper 
is printed only on the front side, the back being / 
covered with ingenious advertisements rendered I 
attractive by eye-catching pictorial designs and 
diversitied typography. 

These ‘‘news-rolls” resemble rolls of wide 
ribbon. An advantage of this form of news- 
paper is, on receiving a fresh issue, the literary 
ribbon is easily cut into fragments and dis- 


tributed about in a family-cirele, so th every 





member of a household may have the Measure 
of coning the contents of an evening per to- 


gether. 


was at first somewhat embarrassed by its quaint 
orthography, which had become considerably 
changed trom the original form. 





CHAPTER XXIL 
' 
VESPUCIAN DAISY CURRENCY.—DOMESTIC BULLE- 
TINS. 
Vespucian paper-currency is circularin form. 


a daisy in appearance, the figure denoting its | 
denomination bein. printed conspicuously and | 
repeated all around the circumference. 
the reverse and obverse sides are alike, each ‘is 
denomination being distinguished by a differ- 
ently tinted-paper, as well as by a difference of | 


our fields in June™™krom this it will appear | 
that the moment you set yes on apiece of Ves- 
pucian scrip you recognize its denominational 
value at a glance. 

I can hardly extend this compliment to the | po 
scrip in present use in our own republic, the | 
denominations of which are so nearly alike in 
general appearance that in making change one 
Piece is often given by mistake for another. 
Alas! what a wide-spread annoyance may re- 
sult froma little blunder like this on the part | 
of a public officer or two! » Think, dear mathe- | 
matical reader, how the issuing of such a uni- 
form, ubifigured 
that in 


tic 


ind unicolored currency as | 
question subjects millions of money- 
handling people to the perpetual inconvenience 
of having to closely scrutinize each piece of 
scrip to see whether it is one denomination or 
another! 

The bank-bills of Vespucia are also of the 


Same daisy pattern, ers 


having a face as large as a 
genteel cuoffee-cup, the different denominations 
being at once distinguished by a marked differ- 
ence of tint in the paper. Vespucian coin is 
likewise minted after the daisy model, both the | 
reverse and obversedides being alike—a conveny! 
lence t 


at the « 


at must conunend itself to common-sense 
utset. There being no ‘‘heads” or “tails” | 
to the coin of Vespucia, the young folks cannot 
toss it up in games of chance, gambling being 
thus timely nipped in the bud there. 

Ww orthy f brief mention are the little “do- 
Mestic bulletins” posted on the front doors of 
: Private dwellings, containing short 
peregrennic Hoteces of current family events. 
These bulletins, I was told, were originally de- 
signed for the express Purpose of counteracting 


ill-founded scandal. by i 
» by making ex i | 
the following — transe Bs ie 


Vespucian 


wh 


records of Poo-Shopolis—wiil show :— | mar 


“Nota Bene.—Mre. Aster D—_ begs leave to 


“A 


Miss Pink accepted the engagement-ring from 


‘“Tsland.” 
petuated in heraldry 





1841 for good service agai 


somely-printed volume of 600 


Wilson. 


political canvass in Massachusetts. 


to write contemporary history with success. 


desk of the historian. 
very decided in his opi 
cient worthies and unworthies. 





pidity.” 


called George Washington ‘‘a villain.” 


that. 


Cambridge. 


ship | possession. — 


ridge tavern-keeper of 1641 is the ances- | hand corner ‘‘conge,” re 
ange ie: brave cavers who was knighted in | and the lower right-hand corner ‘‘condolence,” 
t the Chinese forts. | expresses a desire to sympathize with bereave- 
; ; urn from this digression—Mr. Austin’s 
in thie form tm BP hin of Messeehaneen from the Landing of | the turning of one end of the card, which de- 
the Pilgrims to the Present Time” is a hand- | notes a wish to see the ladies of the family. 
pages, published 
by B. B. Russell, with portraits of Samuel and | few months to her better-half in his gown and 
John Adams, Daniel Webster, Edward Everett, | slippers. 
Charles Sumner, John A. Andrew and Henry 
With the death of the latter the his- | ‘*You do not caress me nor call me pet names; 
tory concludes—the last tew pages being devot- - 
ed to a somewhat partisan review of the late | pany,” was the tearful answer. ‘‘My dear, 
It is no dis- | continued the aggravating wretch, ‘‘did you ever 
paragement to Mr. Austin to say that the early 
part of his work is better done than the last|/run! over stones, through mud, regar.Jjless of 
fifty years, for he does not seem to possess that | everything till he reaches the car, and he seizes 
insight and impartiality that would enable him | hold and swings on. Then he quietly seats 
It | himself and reads his paper.” 
is always a difficult task to do this—and who-|that mean?” ‘An illustration, my dear. The 
doors of a great city this domestic bulletin pan-| ever attempts it generally succeeds best in the | car is as important to the man after he g.‘s in 
Sometimes even the| form of memoirs, and not from the judicial | as when he is chasing it, but the manifestation 
Mr. Austin, however, is | is no longer called for. 
ions about even the an-| one who put himself in my way when in pur- 
I have quoted | suit of you, as I would now shoot any one who 
what he says ot Belcher—now, per contra, let | would come between us; but as a proof of my 
us see his verdict upon Cotton Mather: ‘*With | love you insist on my running after the car.” 
all his scholarship and his intellectual ability he 
was by his whole life a bane to Massachusetts 
and New England, and a dupe of his own stu- 
These terms are not graphic, as 
Wendell Phillips told Charles Remond when he 
What- 
ever Cotton Mather was, he’ cannot be charged 
with stupidity. He had all kinds of sense but 
common-sense, and was not wholly destitute of 
Mr. Austin also stigmatizes one of the 
witch-judges of 1692 as “the pudding-faced, 
sanctimonious and unfeeling Stoughton”—the 
first epithet being founded, no doubt, on the re- 
pulsive portrait of him in the college hall at 
He styles Sir Edmund Andros, of 
evil fame in New England, ‘‘a villain,” but the 
exact justice of that term may be questioned, 
since Mr. Whitmore has published the Andros 
papers, which represent him in a more favor- 
able light than our forefathers would allow him. 


ing | the British navy, and is now vice-admiral. His | with the most intense and breathless eagerness. 
affirm that ye public are as 9. etc wife, Lady Belcher, whose father was one of | Love is the strongest in pursuit; friendship in 
that it is her ‘cousin’ who is now s the midshipmen on board the British 
earth. Ye public are hereby -| “Bounty,” wrote, a few years since, a very en- 
h publi hereby respectfully in 7, fe H ,/ 
tertaining book about the famous ‘‘Mutineers of | upper left-hand corner denotes ‘‘visite,” and is 
the Bounty,” who were the heroes of Byron’s E 
So Gov. Belcher’s name gets per-| corner turned down means “felicitation,” and 
and in literature, and the | for a visit of congratulation; the lower left- 


Te 

In the practice of turning card corners, the 
used for an ordinary call; the upper right-hand 
resents a farewell call; 
ment. The rule most generally understood is 
“You love me no longer,” said a bride of a 
‘Why do you say that, Puss?” he 
asked, quietly, removing a cigar from his lips. 


you no longer seck so anxiously for my com- 


notice a man running after acar? How he does 


**And what does 


I would have shot any 





French CatTHeprats.—Gothic architecture 
had a magnificent opportunity of development 
in the construction of the great cathedrals, 
which, in France, were all built at the end of the 
twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth centu- 
ries. These were civil as well as ecclesiastical 
buildings; in fact, the distinction between the 
two provinces was a thing unknown at the time, 
and is wholly a modern idea, which we would 
probably never have had except for the differ- 
ences in religious belief which rose among us 
at the reformation. The state is merely the 
community acting in combination for those pur- 
puses in which combined action is more con- 
venient than individual. With usthese are now 
almost contined to justice, police, war, and pos- 
sibly education. But when religious belief was 
uniform, as in the middle ages, state action in- 
cluded religion. The bishops and abbots were 


So ‘Violets, sweet violets,” 
It ever was her cry. 
“A penny bunch of violets, 
Good masters, will you buy ?” 
So through all good and evil hap, 
While time flew o’er her head, 
Drew she from nature’s gracious lap 
Her slender store of bread; 
And with the simple meadow flow’r 
Gave out her courtly phrase, 
Recalling to a living hour 
The language of dead days. 
O ‘Violets, sweet violets,” 
It ever was her cry. 
““A penny bunch of violets, 
Fair ladies, will you buy ?” 
Some said if thus her urchin should 
Supply his parent’s need 
While duly earning daily food, 
His mind would run to seed. 
Grave heads were shaken, brows were knit 
Above a flowing cup; 
One scale went down with all their wit, 
One with two hearts went up. 
Yet ‘Violets, sweet violets,” 
A while was still her cry. 
‘*A penny bunch of violets, 
Good masters, will you buy ?” 
I cannot tell why, blithely-sad, 
Her salutation plain 
Alike on seem:ng good and bad 
Fell. just as does the rain. 
Unless that, being blind, she saw— 
What eyes not oft behol i— 
Some opalescence where a flaw 
Scars gems in gilt or gold— 
For ‘Violets, sweet violets,” 
To all it was her cry. 
“A penny bunch of violets, 
Fair ladies, will you buy ?” 
At last they took her boy, and fleet 
A double darkness fell, 
No longer could her timid feet 
Thread streets she knew so well. 
And then the sightless one bereft 
Of all the help she had, 


Like that were good or bad.” 
O ‘Violets, sweet violets,” 
Was ever such a cry? 
‘*A penny bunch of violets, 
Good masters, will you buy?” 
They put her in a busy place, 
And tried to make her sew. 


Moaned out that ‘‘Christ would know if theft 


Mr. Austin quotes much from contemporary 
speeches and writings, which increase the value 
of his book to the reader, but, at the same time, 
make it necessary that the author should him- 


ious character and sanction. 


feudal barons, with civil jurisdiction; and, on 
the other hand, all state action had some relig- 
The cathedrals 
were the great meeting-places ofthe city, used for 


They saw the tears course down her face, 
And wondered at her woe. 

Till, guessing what she strove to hide, 
They bade her be of cheer, 


of philology. 


author. 


Milton said. 


centuries ago. 


8 next week. 


A census of our upper-story elderkins having 
been contemplated, they now number, individu- 
ally, 15,723; generations, 19. During the past 
twelve-month a !arger number than usual have 
passed on to their diminished quarters on Sac- 
carin Sea Island. 


Mr. Pine Ploomy last evening at half past nine. 
Madame announces that she will fail to ap- 
ear in any new autumn fashion, since she is 
husbanding her resources in view of a con- 
templated trip to Saccarin Sea Island next sum- 


mer. 
The Sunfords, including their son, Spruce, 
the young musician and song-maker, will visit 


{To BE CONTINUED. ] 





salah 
A ROYAL GOVERNOR OR TWO, AND OTHER 


CELEBRITIES. 


Mr. George L. Austin, of Cambridge, has un- 
dertaken a work of great labor, though not one 
requiring careful scholarship, or a knowledge 
It is the history of Massachu- 
setts, which I am bold enough to think one of 
the most useful subjects that could engage any 
The modern world finds its epitume in 
Massachusetts more exactly than anywhere else 
—and the very ubsence of brilliant and noisy 
achievementa from our history makes it the 
more characteristic of that silent inward prog- 
ress which has converted the period of Queen 
Elizabeth and Cervantes into the nineteenth 
century as we see it and feel it to be. 
mendous civil war—now happily over—was but 
the gospel of Massachusetts, ‘writ large,” as 
Indeed, Milton himself by some 
metempsychosis has been embodying himself in 
Massachusetts history ever since his death, two 
Mr. Austin does not feel the 
spiritual significance of our history quite keenly 
enough; but he has a feeling of it, and has not 
failed now-and-then to bring it out in his vol- 
ume, which, without being a great or exhaustive 
size of the editions is designated by the terms | book, is yet very useful. 
service to him that Bancroft and Palfrey have 
preceded him, and from Bancroft, especially, 
It would have been well had 
he read more carefully what Palfrey says about 
the royal Governors of Massuchusetts, from 
Dudley to Hutchinson, and, particularly, if he 
had studied the New Hampshire provincial pa- 
pers in regard to Gov. Belcher, in whose letters 
to Secretary Waldron he would have found some 
evidence that he was not ‘tas amiable, generous 


1e quotes freely. 


It has been of much 


Our tre- 


self discriminate what in these contemporary 
authorities is to be depended on, and what is not. 
Thus, in the description of New England in 
1781, by the French Abbe Robin, there is much 
that is incorrect, along with many exact and 
striking details. The Frenchman thought the 
Massachusetts yeomen ‘‘of a cold, slow and in- 
dolent disposition, averse to labor”’—which is 
not what we now believe our grandfathers were. 
He gives only about sixty pages to the sixty 
years from 1786 to 1846—when the political anti- 
slavery striggle in the State fairly began—while 
to the thirty years succeeding he allows one 
hundred and twenty pages—or four times as 
much yearly space. This is not too much; but 
the earlier period should receive fuller treat- 
ment. The style of the whole book is good, 
without being remarkably good, and it is a 
very serviceable history, with a remarkably full 
index. 

The history of Massachusetts—notwithstand- 
ing some unfavorable passages, such as the per- 
secution of the Quakers—is the history ot free- 
dom, and should be so treated. Milton died in 
1674, when DeFoe was thirteen years old, and 
DeFoe died 1n 1731, when Franklin was twenty- 
five years old, and the lives of these three dis- 
senters and republicans cover the first hundred 
and seventy years of the two hundred and fifty- 
six that Massachusetts bas had a history. De- 
Foe continued, in his own way, the work of 
Milton, and Franklin went on with the work of 
DeFoe; after Franklin came Dr. Channing and 
John Quincy Adams; and, after them, Theo- 
dore Parker and Wendell Phillips, to mention 
no others. Of DeFoe’s actual connection with 
Massachusetts there is nothing to be said; but 
he was in spirit a genuine Massachusetts man, 
as Milton in a more heroic fashion was also. 
Of Milton’s life much is known—of DeFoe’s 
comparatively little, except as it is guessed at 
from his writings, or explored by patient inves- 
tigators like William Lee, the author of a com- 
paratively new life of DeFoe, in whick some of 
his ‘‘newly-discovered writings” are printed. 
The book is in three volumes, and was publish- 
ed in London in 1864; the first volume contains 
the life, and the other two the writings, which 
are generally newspaper essays and contribu- 
tions written between 1710 and 1730. It is a 
pity some American should not take Mr. Lee’s 
book, Mr. Wilson's, and such others as there 
may be, and make a new and more readable lite 
of DeFoe, who deserves it better than Swift or 
Marlborough.— Boston cor. Springfield Repub- 
lican. 





secular purposes, such as the administration of 


justice, and even for histrionic performances 


(which, again, were religious in character), as 
well as for mass. They sprung up just after the 
towns, along with the right to have walls, had 
attained freedom and privileges, in fact, as mou- 
uments of these andas rivals to the great castles 
of the lay, and the monasteries of the religious, 
barons. The bishops and secular clergy went 
heartily with the movement, thereby asserting 
for themselves the power and importance which 
had been largely absorbed by the monasteries. 
All the important towns seemed seized with a 
mania to rebuild their cathedrals with a magni- 
ficence unknown before. Thenew architecture, 
taking nothing for granted, governed only by 
logical necessities of construction, is an expres- 
sion of the rationalism of which Abelard sowed 
the seed in modern thought, though devoted, 
like him, to the service of the church. 


lay dress. 


disliked the mov 
meant that their us 


their own old round-arched style. 


in England it is generally round-arched. 


asteries or minsters as well.— Good Words. 


and brush before her husband has occasion to 
use them. 


wigwam. 


have a beautiful sunrise.” 


John; father has been having his boots half- 
soled, with two rows of nails around the tues,” 
wrote a guileless girl to her adorer. 


Their 
architects were laymen, for the most part, as in 
several instances we know from their names and 
the representations which occur of some in the 
In fact, the regular clergy—those 
living under a rule, or monks, who had hitherto 
been the sole depositaries of art and culture— 
ent; naturally so, for it 
and consequently their im- 
portance, was gone; and they continued to prac- 
tice still, after pointed architecture was invented, 
This is the 
reason why the architecture of the French cathe- 
drals is in almost every instance pointed, We 

D 
France the cathedrals were rebuilt in new style. 
In England, in accordance with our spirit of 
compromise, our cathedrals were generally mon- 


Wit ann Humor.—Long hair is a glory toa 
woman unless she neglects to clean the comb 


The Pawnee squaws have pin-backs, too, and 
when they go shopping on a warm day you can 
find nearly all their clothing on a pin, back in a 


A wearied young lady hastened the departure 
of a tedious caller by remarking, as she looked 
out of the window, ‘‘I think we are going to 


‘“‘Don’t come to sce me any more just yet, 


But God is good. 


side. 


to sustain us. 


forget. 


Since he who'd been her daily guide 
Might see her twice a year. 


O ‘Violets, sweet violets, 
So long had been her ery. 
‘*A penny bunch of violets, 
Fair ladies, will you buy ?” 
One quiet night 
He sent his triple veil— 


That final darkness ere the light 


Breaks through the golden pale. 


Her violet eyes, through violet skies, 


Saw Him who makes them glows 


And violets weep and violets sleep 


Where they have laid her low. 
So ‘Violets, sweet violets,” 
She never more need cry; 
Bunch after bunch of violets 
O’er her will bloom and die! 


—Macmillan's Magazine. 


WoMAN SUFFRAGE TESTED BY ‘*t FEDERAL” 
and ‘‘Democratic” Tueories.—It was said of 
the forest of Fontainebleau in France that it 
was so full of historical points and associations 
that no one ever wrote a topographical descrip- 
tion of it which did not turn out to be a history 
of the old French monarchy. 
aging thing about the woman-suffrage move 
ment, since its logical foundations have been 
so well analyzed, that no one can discuss it long 
without the debates turning into an inquiry as 
to the origin of the American government. 
looks as if the time would come when all who 
hold to the old Federalist attitude, with its dread 
of anything lke universal-suffrage, will have 
to side against us; and all those who hold what 
was first called the Republican and then the 
Democratic attitude—that is, looking toward 
universal suffrage—will have to take our side. 
And inasmuch as the very name of Federalist 
has died out, and the two names of the other 
party now divide the nation hetween them, it 
may fairly be said that we who advocate woman- 
suffrage are, on the whole, upon the winning 
It is certain that Alexander Hamilton 
and Fisher Ames and George Cabot would be 
logically bound, if living, to fight against us; 
but it is equally certain that Franklin and Jef- 
ferson and Sam Adams would be logically bound 
And the mere mention of the 
names of these men shows which the American 
people have elected to remember and which to 
I pass by Washington, as not belong- 
ing unequivocally to either side; and John 
Adams, as belonging in some sense to both 
sides. 


It is an encour- 


It 


been willing to go. 


I shall not be 


guineas.” 


Massachusetts), 
ribed from the ancient | ward, emigrated 


chief-justice’s grandson, 
iwho has been, for fifty 


and noble-hearted a man as any of whom the 
province could boast.” 
Belcher is quite different, namely: ‘‘He had 
not a generous nature, but in traits which at- 
tract popular good-will he was not wanting. 
Though foolishly irritable, and prone to small 
resentments, which he pursued without dignity, 
he was not troubled, like his predecessor, with 
pride and obstinacy about points of honor. 
vent envious feeling from precedence of posi- | loved intrigue and tortuous methods. 
in acquisition, he was no miser. 
his purse freely opened when it might buy large 


eturns of praise and consequence.” 


close of Belcher’s administration, in 1741, when 
he had been displaced for gross misconduct 
concerning the New Hampshire boundary line, 
and for other offences, Palfrey says: ‘tHe had 
been a trickster in politics; and his enemies, 
as is natural and customary, followed his ex- 
ample against himself and pushed it into appli- 
cations reaching further than he might have 
It is not a pleasant thought 
that among the Governors of piovincial Massa- 
chusetts those leastentitled to her esteem were 
born upon her soil”—referring to Belcher and 
Belcher was appointed Governor of 
New Jersey, five years afterward (1746), by the 
incapable duke of Newcastle, who was urged to 
the appointment by the Quakers, but he was not 
perfectly happy there, as we learn from a letter 
of his to his old New Hampshire triend, Secre- 
tary Waldron, in 1748. 
Belcher’s ‘wisdom and piety” might heighten 
his circumstances, ‘tho’ the salary and perqui- 
sites are not such as perhaps were expected; 
and as to the want of Conversation, might not 
that defect be in some measure repaired by a 
| Lady from Boston, New York, Philadelphia, if 
| none in ye Jerseys to your taste; and can it be 
In my introduction to Vespucian literatare J | that a Gentlewoman of suitable age and fortune, 
| who would be one spirit as well as one flesh 
with you, could fail to sweeten the remains of 
life? The religious remark your Exc'y makes 
on ye length of ye shadow, ye decline of yo'r 
sun, and low remaining sands, is a good instruc- 
jon to me (and periiaps was so intended).” 
| Waldron did in fact die at Portsmouth, in 1753, 
| while Belcher, who was an older man, lived till 
: | 1757, and was then brought from New Jersey 
Each piece of scrip is nearly the Sac-simile ot | and buried at Cambridge, where he was born. 
Considering the praise bestowed on Gov. 
Belcher by Mr. Austin, and his prominence at 
the time, as well as the fact that his family is 
Both | still a conspicuous one in England, a further 
He was the grand- 
| son of Andrew Belcher, a tavern-keeper at Cam- 


Judley. 


»tice of him may be given. 


| bridge in the early days of Harvard College, 
. ; whose .on Andrew became a rich Boston mer- 
size; the “tens,” or smallest, being about as | chant, and sent Jonathan, the future Governor, 
large round Wa large daisy, such as blooms in |‘? that college, where he graduated in 1699. 

~ fe was handsome, rich and ambitious, and 
travelled in Enrope with pleasure and success, 
as Mr. Ticknor did, a hundred years afterward. 
Returning to Boston, he followed his father’s 
| business as a merchant, but turned also, as his 
father had done, to politics. 


” 


litics,” 


Washington. 


ere, and, in 1746, he 


de chief-justice of Nova 


years, 


What Palfrey says of 


If greedy 
Especially was 


Waldron replied that 


“ie brought into 
says Dr. Palfrey, ‘‘some habits of 
trade.” He probably paid handsomely for his 
appointment as Governor of Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire, in 1729, for in 1748 he 
thought it would cost Col. Royall of Medford 
£1000 to get appointed Governor of the little 
province ot New Hampshire. 
Waldron, by the way: ‘I should think £500, 
which [ have ordered to be advanced, is sut- 
ient; but, if that sum should not be enough, 
f backward to go something tur- 
ther.”) Waldron wrote to Belcher (April 15, 
1748) about Royall: ‘It may be, when ye/| dings at the point of feasting, and were often 
purse is once opened, the sum will be doubled | ¥ 
rather than the attempt should fail; he delights | In some parts of the courtry, especially among 
to display his riches, and ‘tis said will bleed | the Dutch of Long Island and New York, it was 
Sreely when honor calls.” It was the period of! the custom for a young man to lay by his earn- 
Walpole and Newcastle, when evelytuing was, ings after coming -of age until a sufficient sum 
as purchasabie at London as it has lately been | had accumulated to provide for him a ‘‘respecta- 
Belcher was pious, but he 
was willing to pay for office, and probably did 
not retuse to take pay for appointments. 
wrote to Waldron, in 1734, that he had made 
young Dick Wibird of New Hampshire ‘‘a half- 
sheriff, for which I was offered in London 100 
Inthe same letter he tells Waldron, 
a have good reason to believe Mr. Belcher 
(himself] grows in favor with God and man.” 
Atter his removal, in 1741, he wrote to Dr. Watts 
in England (March 2, 1743) : ‘-If the late change 
| that has passed over me, trom a glaring public 
| Station to an obscure private life, may lead me 
, to a more close communion w 
life hid with Christ tn Go 
happy and glorious, will be the exchange.” At 
that very time his brother-in-law in London 
was intriguing to get hima 


(Royall wrote 


ith God, even to a 
d, happy, forever 


governorship else- 
was sent to New Jer- 
sey. His two sons, Jonathan and Andrew, were 
indolent and spendthrift persons (both of them 
were put into office by him, when Governor of 
but Jonathan grew thrifty after- 
to Halifax, and, in 1761, was 
a Scotia. It is the 
Sir Edward Belcher, 


" MISCELLANY. 


PATIENCE.— 
‘There will come a weary day 
When, overtaxed at length, 
Both Hope and Love beneath 
The weight give way ; 
Then with a statue’s smile, 
A statue’s strength, 
Stands the meek sister, 
Patience, nothing loth, 
And uncomplaining, does 
The work of both.—Coleridge. 


He 


At the 


illustrious writers. 


and working much together. 


bott’s ‘‘Revolutionaru Times.” 


BEHIND THE BaRRICADE.— 
Only a kiss, she said— 
When I am dead— 
That is not much! 
Thou art so far above 
My poor, presuming love, 
And soiling touch! 
Only a kiss—no more-- 
Amid the cannon’s roar, 
And sharp mitraille— 
Ere the last charge is made 
Over the barricade, 
Thou wilt not fail! 
Only a kiss—this strife 
Hath finished my hard life — 
Give what I ask! 
See—the shot aimed at you, 
This hand and side went through, 
Ended my task! 
Jnly a kiss—its thrill 
Not even death can still 
On my cold brow! 
Look—the white bayonets gleam, 
‘Toward us the squadrons stream, 
All's over now! 
Only a kiss—I faint— 
No tears, and no complaint— 
I save Cosette! 
Here, where the bullets shower, 
That is my only dower— 
To not forget! 
Only a kiss—no more— 
Onward the victors pour— 
She died unshriven! 
Ere he was borne away 
Senseless, from that dread fray, 
The kiss was given! 








ble” funeral when he should come to die. 
He 


himself or his wife. 
sent out for funerals as for parties. 


demonstrations. A 


ward Abbott's ‘Revolutionary Times.” 





under them.— Thoreau. 





in 


) Otten- 
times the young burgher would reserve half of 
the portion of wine which he had liberally laid 
in for his marriage to be used at the funeral of 
Special invitations were 
The clergy- 
men, pall-bearers and physicians attending were 
provided with scarfs and gloves, and sometimes 
each with a mourning-ring; while the feast 
which followed the interment at the house of 
the relatives of the deceased, elaborate with 
cold roast-meats, wines, liquors and pipes, was 
not unfrequently an occasion of coarse excesses, 
sometimes descending into hilarious and noisy 
“respectable” funeral of 
this description might cost perhaps a thousand 
dollars; while the funeral of the first wife of 
Hon. Stephen VanRensselaer is said to have 
cost not less than twenty thousand dollars. — Ed- 


Hists oF Lirs.—If you have built castles in 
the air, your work need not be lost; that is 
where they should be. Now put foundations 


Love is like a hunter, who cares not for the 
game once caught, which he may have pursued 


TimotuHy Dwicut 1n 1776.—The name of 
Dwight, who now, at a little past the age of 
twenty, was just finishing his poem, ‘The Con- 
quest of Canaan,” suggests another interesting 
coincidence and brings to view another circle of 
Dwight was a fellow, at 
Yale College, of David Humphreys, Joel Bar- 
low and John Trumbull, the four being friends 
Humphreys came 
to wield a ready pen, which he turned to good 
account, first in patriotic pleasantries, and later 
in the writing of a ‘‘Life of General Putnam,” 
which was one of the earliest of essays in Amer- 
ican biography. Barlow had the honor of see 
ing his Commencement poem, ‘‘The Prophet of 
Peace,” printed the same year of its delivery, 
when he was but twenty-three; but the greater 
and better part of his literary work, chiefly po- 
etry, belongs toa later period.—Zdward Ab- 


FUNERALS IN 1776.—Funerals touched wed- 


ery expensive, showy and pompous occasions. 





He says he can’t help it. 


form of a woman.” 


pins and a tooth-brush.” 


our new preacher?” 


Lady—‘‘Why so, Mr. Snappper ?” 
‘Because he is so very dry.” 


in that, I can tell you.” 
John. 


felt. 


wich in the commanity. 


crammed with them. 


the neck. 


Clad in a faded cotton gown, 


Of whom I list to sing. 


Yet, breaking woman-wise, 
Its final accent seemed to go 
In music to the skies. 
‘Violets, sweet violets,” 
It ever was her cry. 
‘“‘A penny vurch of violets, 


Forsooth her face was very fair, 
Although her eyes were blind, 
As daylit moons in azure air 
With mournful night behind. 
But not a flower she held to view 
Upon the stony street 
Did e’er display a richer hue— 
Was eer so blindly sweet. 
And ‘Violets, sweet violets,” 





It ever was her ery; 
**A penny bunch of violets, 
Fair ladies, will you buy ?” 


If e’er she saw them where they shoot 


About the stubbled field, 


Or nestle near the thorn-hedge root, 


Or sleep ‘in shady weald, 


Perchance blurred dreams of growing things, 


Of tender touch had she, 
Or beard in fancy angel-wings 
Brush round the giant tree. 
For ‘*Violets, sweet violets,” 
It ever was her cry; 
“A penny bunch of violets, 


Good masters, will you buy ?” 


By ‘‘masters” she:'now clearly sees 
She then was rarely seen. 


The “ladies” she was fain to please 


Pleased Ler not of , I ween. 


God knows, the concourse rough and rude, 


Wherein she sold her ware, 
Held many masters not so good, 
And ladies not so fair. 
Yet "Violets, sweet violets,” 
It ever was her cry. 
‘“‘A penny bunch of violets, 
Fair ladies, will you buy ?” 


And she had tasted love, poor thing, 


For, swiftly to her feet, 
A tiny, blue-eyed boy would spring 
To lead ker o’er the atreet. 


Doubtless this motherhood had brought 


Much sweetness to her life, 


Though records might be vainly sought 


To find her written ‘‘wife.” 





A Waterville girl worked the motto, ‘‘I need 
thee every hour,” and presented it to her chap. 
It takes hin two 
hours to milk and feed the pigs, morning and 
night, and business has got to be attended to. 

An exchange says ‘“‘the Sandwich Islanders 
believe that Beelzebub walks the earth in the 
And now and then you wi! 
find a man in this country who believes so, too, 
and that he has married the woman. 

“TI lived with him nineteen years,” says an 
Indiana applicant for divorce, ‘‘and all the 
clothes he ever bought me was a bunch of hair- 
You can see by this 
what a lard time she had to keep well-dressed. 

Lady—‘‘Now, Mr. Snapper, as I saw you at 
church last Sunday, tell me what you think of 
Snapper — “‘I think he 
would be a first-class martyr at the stake.” 
Snapper— 


‘Ain't it pretty?” said Mrs. H., holding up 
her new bonnet. ‘*There’s some charming ideas 
i “Glad of it,” said 
‘It’s just as well to have ideas some- 
where about your head, you know;” and he 
paused to catch a hair-brush on the fly. 

He was taken sick in the night, and in her 
youthful ignorance she made two mustard-plas- 
ters and put one in front and one behind, and 
then with horrid sarcasm she asked him how he 
But he was a well-bred man, and merely 
said that he realized with a tenderness he had 
never known before the true position of a sand- 


“You keep vests, my frient?” said a Dutch- 
man, entering a clothing-store, the other day. 
The clerk promptly averred that the store was 
**T vant a vest,” said the 
Teuton, ‘‘vat don’t rise up on its hint legs mit 
I bought von in Syracuse not long 
ago mit a dwo-dollar bill, and py Shimminy, I 
don't notice dot myself, but everywhere I go the 
boys gry out mit der streets: ‘‘Yacub! vy in 
der name of der board of drustees don’t you 
puil down your vest down?” and by tam I have 
pulled dot vest more’n dree dousand dimes, till 
I wore all the pindings off mit der buttons.” 
The clerk explained the joke and sold him a 
vest, and the old man went out with the excla- 
mation: ‘*Py Shimminy, I don’t hear sometings 
about dat over in Shermany before.” 


Lonvon Vio_ets.—( By James M. Fleming.) 


Day-long from spring to spring, 
There wandered one in London town 


Her voice was staid, and soft, and low, 


Good masters, will you buy ?” 


woman-suffrage as that read by Rev. Mr. Elde 
at the Chestnut-street Club, or the argumen 


take with man'y frankness a reactionary posi 
tion. Mr. Wasson ho.ds that our governmen 


the ballot-box be rot ‘‘a devil.” 


basis. Take his very opening sentences :— 


viduals. 


ernment it can. 
suspended. 


ful to the public. 


tions.” 

Observe that this is not extracted from a man- 
ifesto of Louis Napoleon or Jefferson Davis. 
It is from the sober Boston Daily Advertiser. 
But what more authority would Bonaparte or 
Jefferson Davis wish than this? or the generals 
of Philip II. in the revolted Netherlands? or 


States carried out what they honestly believe to 
be the best government for that community. 
Voting? Why, freedom itself would vanish, 


nnlled and suspended” to-morrow, in that re- 
gion, if the former slave-holders had the power 
to enforce this theory! Nay, the theory strikes 
down all freedom of the press, all freedom of 
utterance, as absolutely. Neither Garrison nor 


week in Boston had the judiciary in their day 
had the power to suspend the personal liberty 
of every man who by its exercise became ‘‘dan- 
gerous and harmful to the public” in the opinion 
of the judges. 

This is the honest, ‘‘Federalist” attitude, 
though Federalism, being fresh from fine and 
imprisonment, did not go quite so far. Look 
now at the other theory of our government— 
the theory of Franklin, Sam Adams and Jeffer- 
son. I will quote a passage found in Franklin’s 
handwriting and assigned by Mr. Parton to about 
the year 1770. The paper was called ‘‘Decla- 
ration of those rights of the commonalty of 
| Geont Britain without which they cannot be 











free.” The leading propositions were these :— 
‘“‘That every man of the commonalty (except- 
ing infants, insane persons and criminals) is, 
of common right, and by the laws of God, a 
freeman, and entitled to the free enjoyment of 
liberty. That liberty, or freedom, consists in 
having an actual share in the appointment of 
those who frame the laws, and who are to be 
the guardians of every man’s life, property and, 
peace; for the all of one man is as dear to him | 
as the all of another, and the poor man has an 
equal right, but more need, to have representa. | 
| tives in the Legislature than the richone. That, 
| they who have no voice nor vote in the electing | 
| of representatives do not enjoy liberty, but are | 
| absolutely enslaved to those who have votes, | 
| and to their representatives; for to be enslaved 
{is to have governors whom other men have set | 
| over us, and be subject to laws made by the rep- 
resentatives of others, without having had rep- 

resentatives of our own to give consent in our 
| behalf."—Parton’s Franklin, III., 130. 

How remote seenis this doctrine from the at- 
titude of Mr. Parkman, that the man’s power 
proceeds not from an assemblage of individuals, 
but from an abstraction called ‘‘the community,” 

| and that the rights of an individual are to be sus- 





| him ‘‘dangerous”! Which seems most like the | 
true basis of republican government? 

My object here is not to argue between Fed- | 
eralism and Democracy, but simply to point out 


mean no disrespect to any one by calling him a| 
Federalist; my father was one, and his father | 
was a leader in their ranks. But I honestly | 
think that a Federalist of 1876 is an anachro- | 
nism. The development of our institutions has 
condemned their doctrine, and has establish 
the opposite doctrine. This other doctrine is 








that of Franklin that the government is founded 
in the rights of individual human beings, rights 
which cannot be forfeited except for crime; and | 
for crime only because crime is a violation of 
the law to which they, — their represen- 








tatives, have co nder this theory no | 
violation of these personal rights car be made 





When one hears such an argument against 


reinforcing it by Mr. Wasson, I do not see how 
this classification of mine can be resisted. They 


has been departing from its true course ever 
since 1800; Mr. Elder thinks it doubtful whether 
This is open 
and intelligible; but when Mr. Parkman makes 
in the Advertiser his more scientific and philo- 
sophical statement of his governmental theory 
he plants it just as distinctly on a ‘‘Federalist” 


“The community has rights as well as indi- 
Its principal right, and also its prin- 
cipal duty, is to secure for itself the best gov- 
When an individual right 
stands in the way of this right and duty of the 
community, the individual right is annulled or 
Everybody has the right to per- 
sonal liberty, but he loses it and is sent to jail 
when its exercise becomes dangerous and harm- 
So if everybody has a right 
to vote he loses this right under similar condi- 


'No. 27 


the good of the community 


royal birth. 


Woman's Journal. 


by any favored few or favored man 
ppen, through any combination of circum- | 
stances, to have the de facto power in their | 
hands; whereas, under the other theory, a single 
man may usurp all the power, and claim that 
i justifies his coup 
@etat. Under Franklin’s theory this is equally 
usurpation, whether done by one or many— 
whether the exclusive class be determined by 
sex, or birthplace, or education, or caste, or 
This view may be wrong, but it is 
at least simple; it leads straight to woman-suf- 
frage; and it is the view held, as I think, by 
the mass of the American people. It is this 
which has kept the woman-suffrage movement 
in a state of life and growth for twenty-five 
years; and it is through this that the movement 
will one day triumph.—7. W. Higginson, in 


y who may | 


THE BOSTON 


PAPER COLLAR WAREHOUSE, 
Warwick Collar, 


DEEP POINT. 


LUNNO0D COLLAR, 


Edges all FOLDED. No other Collar has folded edges. 





and see that is made by the 











CARPE 


WILTONS, 


—Oor— 


Persian 


perfection than any other. 


satisfaction. 


home. 
at prices to conform to the limes. 


aprl5 


r 


TS. 


Fh 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO 


HAVE NOW IN STOCK AND ARE RECEIVING 


THE LATEST STYLES OF 
AXMINSTERS, 


BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRIES, 


THEY HAVE JUST RECEIVED SOME 


CHOICE STYLES 


Carpets, 


RUGS AND MATS, 
WHIOH THEY ARE OFFERING AT 


Prices to correspond with the times. 


167 & 169 WASHINGTON ST., 


MRS. FLYNT’S 
IMPROVED 
UNDERCLOTHING, 


FOR WOMEN AND OHILDREN, 


is constantly increasing in popularity, as it is nearer 
The only thing it appeared 
to lack when first brought before the public was a 
garment as a substitute for the Corset. 
Flynt has fuliy met by the invention ot a 


Bust Supporter and Bust Improver, 


Patented Feb. 15, 1876—a little garment beautiful in 
its simplicity, without bones, steels or clasps, and 
which is as admirably adapted to the wants of large, 
fleshy people as those of more delicate habit. f 
dreds have already been tested and given wonderful 


ae MRS. FLYNT also Calls attention to her perfect 
WEATHER PROTECTOR, which is the onty 
garment enabling a lady to walk through mud and 
water, and find her dress and bottom of skirts, upon | 
removing, as dry and clean as when she started from 
The above garment she is prepared to furnish 


MR .O. P. FLYNT, 


No. 157 Tremont Street. 


t ART-STORE. 


L, A, ELLIOT & COMPANY, 


> Importers and Dealers in 


t 


aprs 


Engravings, Chromos, Photographs, 


)| EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS 


Studies, and other Works of Art, and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 


At wholesale and retail. 
PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER 
594 Washington Street, Boston. 

Next Door North of Globe Theater. 


This Mrs. 


NARRAGANSETT COLLAR COMPANY, 


Who are the sole owners of the Patent. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 





—ALSO— 


Manufacturers and Importers of every variety of 


GENTS’ NECK WEAR, 


and Agents for the 


BURLOCK DIAMOND SHIRT. 


EMERSON LELAND & C0. 


Agents for New England. 


17 and 19 Boylston Street 


apr29 BOSTON, MASS, 2t 


MINERAL SPRING WATERS 

Foreign and Domestic, 

CONGRESS, 

HATHORN, 
EMPIRE, 


GERMAN SELTZER, 
e APOLLINARIS, 
VICHY, 


oe 


TER WATER. 


—BY— 


Cor. Tremont and Court Sts. 
apr2z 


~ FURNITUR 


—FOR— 
3t 


VERY CHEAP, 


—AT— 


FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 


may6é 


Smuggler Cigars. 


Our new brand which we offer to the public in fu 
faith that they cannot be excelled, either in style 
quality, by any Cigamaade in this country, anc 
atreasonable prices. 


dun- 








MANUFACTURERS, 
Nos. 2 and 4 Faneuil Hall Square. 








= " feb26 tr 
<= BANKERS. 
| KIDDER, PEABODY & CO,, 
40 State Street, 
| DEALERS IN 


Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISC 
and MONTREAL. 


tf in all parts of the world. 





INSURANCE. 
THE 


BOSTON. 





wealth. 
Amountat risk......... ..- 


to $15,000. 





condition by— 


Company’s ledger. 
capital, as above presented. 





JOS. M. GIBBENS, 
Secretary. 
W. W. MORLAND, M. D., 
Medical Examiner. 
aprl 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


POSTOFFICE SQUARE, 
COR. OF MILK AND CONGRESS STS. 


(Organized February 1, 1844.] 


any Popein Rome? Every one of these claimed | Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1873........- $13,114,416.95 | 


would be a voter to-morrow—nay, not a white} As arcinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
Republican—if the tormer secessionists of those | holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 


seeeeee$62,595,608.00 


and every individual right to it would be “an-| policies Issued in Sums from $100 


The Company has reached its present prosperous 


Parker could have remained out of prison one | j¢_The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium; and, 

2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 
The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is $21 1,771.56 over the cost on the 
This item is not availed of in the 


For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past thirty-one 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of its 
agents in any city or town of importance. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
DWIGHT FOSTER, 


Counsel, 


W.C. WRIGHT, 


Actuary. 
tf 





OF NEW YORK. 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 


NORTH AMERICAN INS. CO., 


OF BOSTON. 


Organized respectively, 1852, 1825, 1873. 


Ca:h Assets, 4 Million Dollars. 
All losses settled and paid by the undersigned, 
ALBERT BOWKER, Pres. & Manager, 


mar¢ 


No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 


—}|} Hiurd’s Genuine English Lead. 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO., | 


mission in this and other Cities. tf mar4 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 
THE STANDARD. 


Established 1830. 


The public appreciation of these 





is shown by the steady growth of the business, which 
is larger this year than ever before. 

The quality is not only fully sustained, but improve 
tinue to be. as ever, 


THE STANDARD. 


| and Counter Scales, for sale at our warehouses, 
2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


the right to enforce upon the people for the | Deduct surplus to be distributed....... 575,000.00 
good of the community ‘‘the best government.” _—_—_——_—— FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 
Not a negro south of Mason’s and Dixon’s line | Leaving.......+....seeeeeseeeees -.-$12,539,416.98 311 Broadway, New York, 


mch4 FAIRBANKS & CO. tt 





Permanent Carbon Photographs. 


|&Wo more Spotting or Fading. 


After many years of careful experiment we are 
now prepared to give our customers 


The Highest Product of the Photographic 
Art in 


PERMANENT CARBON PICTURES, 


All Styles and Sizes, 
including the beautiful **-PORCELAIN” so desirable 
tor children, 

Elegant Portraits from small pictures can be made 
by this process. 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 


aprl 25 WINTER STREET. BOSTON. 





RICHARDSON 
DEALERS IN 


| PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS. 
| GENTS FO 
| Boston Base : White Lead, and 


CHARLES & CO., 


85 & 89 Oliver,cor. High St., Boston, 
3m 

PARLOR BEDS. 

; CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 

| BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 


ap 


In the market. At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 
581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 


REAL ESTATE. | 


S.P, TOLMAN & E, A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 





QUINCY MUTUAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, | 


| pended when “the community” once accounts Cash Fund, July 1, 1875, 320,000 | ‘ 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID JN FULL. 








that the two attitudes are still opposed. I can; Surplus over re-insurance, over $90,000. | HUNTING, late of Boston, in said County, deceased, 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 


Only the safer classes of property insured. 


eq| Alllosses promptly adjusted and paid. 


a 


BOSTON OFFICE 


Local Agencies in every town, 


ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 


CHAS A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


March 1, 1876. & 


STATE STREET. 


marll 


— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. e 


meh4 


| 
| Place. mare 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





LEGAL NOTICES. 


Cee OF MASSACHU- 
| SETTS.—SUFFOLK. SS.— PROBATE COURT. 
| To all persons intere-ted in the Estate of THOMAS 


| Greeting: Whereas. JOHN C. FERNALD and ED. 
| WARD A. HUNTING, surviving .Executors of the 
Will of said deceased. have presented for allowance 
the second and final account of the Administration 
upon the Estate of said deceased: You are hereby 
cited to appear at a Probate Cuurt to be holden at 
j said Boston. on the Fifteenth day of May, A. 
1876. at ten o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
| any you have, why the same should not be allowed. 
| And said executors are ordered to serve this citation 
| by publishing the same once a week, for three suc- 
cessive weeks, in the Commonwealth, a newspaper 
printed at said Boston. the last publication to be two 
days at least before said Court 
yitness, IsAaC AMES, Esquire, Judge of said 
pril, in the year one 


Points never turn up. Beware of imitations. Be sure 


GEYSER, 


FRIEDRICHSHALL BIT- 


FOR SALE, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


“2S. PIERCE & CO.., 


3t 


SUMMER HOUSES 


SOUTER & HOOPER'S 


HAYMARKET SQUARE. 


Successors of Beal §& Hooper. 
tf 


sold 


JOHN L. STEVENSON & CO,, 


LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 


SECURITIES Bought and Sold on Com- 


Trustworthy, Reliable and Durable Scales 


ments are constantly being made, so that they con- 


Every variety, as Railroad, Hay, Coal, Platform 





FURNITURE. 


SAMUEL LAYOOOK & SON’S 
ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 


IMPORTED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 





LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE made 
to order. 


Our goods are sold by all the principal dealers 
throughout New Keakeid’ ” . Agee 


Factory at East Cambridge. tt aprl 


CHOICE GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO, 


At Stores 18 and 320 Milk Street and 1585 
Washington Street, 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
TEAS, 


| ALES, Et 
For Family and Club use, on eee 


Terms that are Satistactory. 
M@@ PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 
ING OF OKDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 
HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 
ICACIES. tl meh4 


’ WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 

(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,, 

CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonavie 

rates, for . 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
o Dessert, with experienced waiters to atcend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsoms 
@tyle. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ry. of all sorts. apr29 


UASSACHUSETTS 


Centennial Medal, 
IN GOLD AND ENAMEL, 


A VERY BEAUTIFUL 
Souvenir of 1876. 
FROM AN ORIGINAL DESIGN 
Price $10. 


Now Ready, and for Sale for the Benefit of 
the Centennial Fund. 


CROSBY & FOSS, 


No. 444 WASHINGTON STREET. 


CEO. LYON & CO. 


We have succeeded in obtaining a large assort- 
ment of seasonable and recent style SUITINGS AND 
TROWSERINGS at much below the gold cost of im- 
portation. These, together with the balance of our 


own importation, we shall make up to “rder at a 
LARGE DISCOUNT from former prices, ive em- 
ployment to our help. 

SHIRTS A SPECIALTY. We have red; 4d the 


price SIX DOLLARS PER DOZEN on our White 


Shirts made to order. 
& [ 
*9 








GEORGE LU 


TAILORS AND IMPORTERS. 
12 WEST STREET, 


CORNER WASHINGTON, 


- SELF-LIGHTING © 
GAS BURNER. 
A MARVEL OF MECHANISM. 


The lighting instantly accomplished when the gaa 
is turned on—avoiding the INCONVENIENCE and 
DANGER of MATCHES. 


Each Burner Complete in itself, and 
adapted for any Gas Fixture. 


On exhibition and for sale at the Gas Fixture store of 


S. A. STETSON & CO., 
173 Tremont Street 
Headquarters for Boston and its Vicinity. 


ul] 
or | Spacious 


Chamber 


o 


The Trade and Canvassers supplied. 


SAWYER’'S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
No. 161 Tremont St., Boston. 


This Institution, the oldest and most sucessful ot 
the kind in the United States, continues to offer to 
students of both sexes the most superior advantages 
for obtaining a thoroughly practical Business Edu- 
cation. The valuable instruction here imparted has 
proved to hundreds of its graduates a 
STEPPING-STONE TO FORTUNE. 
As there is no class system each student receives 
separate instruction. Open Day and Evening. Call 
or send for Circular. 
Gi. A. SAWYER, Principal. 





JJ. L. FAIRBANKS & CO. 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers ind 
deaiers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., &e. 

136 Washington Street 
BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER. 


NEW BOOK ON SANITARY SCIENCE. 


FILTH DISEASES, 


AND THEIR PREVENTION. 
BY JOHN SIMON, M.D., F. R.C.S. 
Printed under the direction of the State Board of 
Health of Massachusetts. I6mo. Cloth, $1. 

If the practical suggestions made therein were 
acted on by all citizens, hundreds of lives ow an- 
nually doomed to destruction would be saved, and 
the health and comfort of the people greatly increas- 
ed.— Dr. Henry 1. Bowditch. 

PUBLISHED BY 


JAMES CAMPBELL, 


Publisher and Bookseller, 18 Tremont St., 
BOSTON, ‘ 
For sale by all booksellers, 


WHAT IS PROPERTY ? 


Or, An Inquiry into the Principle of 
Right and of Government. 

BY P. J. PROUDHON. 
Prefaced by a sketch of Proudhon’s Life and Worke, 
BY J. A. LANGLOIsS, 

And containing as a Frontispiece 
A FINE STEEL ENGRAVING OF THE AUTHOR. 
Translated from the French by BenJ. R. Tucker. 








This—the first volume of Proudhbon’s Complete 
Works—is a large octavo of 500 puges, handsomely 


printed in large new type on heavy wned paper. 
The Index says of it: “Together with Mr. Holyoake ¢ 
incomparable book. this new volume will greatly en- 


rich the literature of labor reform.” 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Price in Cloth, bevelled edges........ $3.50. 
Full Calf, blue, gilt edge....... 6.50. 


“ “ 





All orders should be addressed to the publisher, 


BENJ. R. TUCKER, 


POLGHAEEPSIE 
BRIDGE COMPANY. 


The office of the Company is 
at No. 32 Equitable Buiild- 
ing. 

The books for subscription 


D.|to stock are now ready for 


signature. 

The contract for building the Bridge is 
signed, and all information concerning it 
can by interested parties be obtained of 





Court, this twentieth day of 
th eight hundred coven 
apr22 3% P. RB. GUINEY, Register. 






E. R. ANDREWS, 
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And unto ¢ 
This rivalsh 
Thou, who 
The war-tla 
Beneath our 
The Orient’ 
And, freight 
Send back tl 
For art and 
For beauty 4 
We thank T 
The austere 
The 
The 
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Around our 
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Let the new 
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The Philos 
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It is probable 
have in mind an i 
of course, limitec 
itations of man ¢ 
that God is in the 
space enter not i 
object one thinks 
mental eye in an 
less universe, so 
to be understood i 
preconceived ide; 
and ruling the un 
ing his bidding. 
Lord Jesus witho 
himself, is one oO 
radical would plu 
But still, to one w 
troubled about ti 
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found. 
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the natural, and t 
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denying, as fromt 
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God, man is a du 
female elements, s 


self, in that sense, 
need of asserting 
verse. The one sug 
God in the spiriq 
sun of the natural 
the life of the eart 
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the spiritual world 
of the sun originat 
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heavenly bodies. 
None are punish 
itary evils, becaus¢ 
they suffer for the 
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there, when all res 
his own character 
Mr. Chadwick, i 
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marks that Comte 
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Swedenborg. 


ments; like him h 
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sentiment; like hit 


palling egotism.. 
germ of humor ney 
and fertilized in 
truly remarkable 


first, puerilities, it 


detail does often 
But its counterpart 
of the universe, an 
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tion of children he 


world of mind. 


An excellent New 4 
words of her child 
of the little hand a¢ 
such a sense of the 
ence between word 
significance, that o 
reverence, even tho 
But when we comet 
creator, designs allq 
correspond to kis th 
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reverent spirit as ¥ 

An eminent orthe 
the writings of Swe 
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modestly declared 
as “the holy city, 
down from God ou 
was one of the mo 
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In earlier times the 
spiritual truth, and 
practice of it, but q 
of gradually more z 
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fluences, until 
charity left. 


person, as meaning 


in the new doctrine 
hearts and lives o 
lished no church, a 
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through all sects, a 
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so far as we know, 
also true, so far a 
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